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FRENCH PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE OF THI 
XVII] CENTURY 


In presenting the exhibition of French 
painting and sculpture of the eighteenth 
century the Museum creates an oppor- 


tunity for the public to see together many 
major works of art from that brilliantly ac- 


complished period—works which are diffi- 
cult of access for most people. Of the fifty- 
eight paintings shown forty-one are lent 
from twenty private collections. Seven mu- 
ncluding the 
supplied six 


Important 


seums have contributed loans 
Louvre, which has graciously 
paintings of superlative quality 


paintings have also come trom the palace of 


Ihe Museum itself is transferring to 
the exhibition gallery five of its own pictures 


\n account of the paintings included in 


the exhibition should begin, if we proceed 


chronologically, with the two sumptuous 
portraits by Largilhere, who, living to the 
age of ninety, carried the formal style of 
Louis XIV’s reign over into the time of 
Louis XV. His portrait of t 
Montespan, dated 1710, is lent by the Cali- 


fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor. The 


le Marquis de 


portrait of the comte de Puységur, lent by 
Mrs. Marjorie Post Hutton, 


of about the same date, a portrait imposing 


Is apparently 


in effect vet delicately painted 

The Museum its particularly fortunate in 
having forexhibition the Louvre’s celebrated 
Jupiter and Antiope by Watteau. Here more 
than in any of Watteau’s other works we 
recognize the influence of Venetian paint- 
ing, with its recurring theme of the idealized 
\nother 


the distinguished little Italian 


} | 
nude set off by 


Watteau, 
Serenade, 


a dar k lands¢ ape 


) 


is lent by the Estate of John R 


\lso present 1s the Museum’s 


l!hompson 

own treasured Mezzetin 
Watteau’s pupiland closest d 

is represented harmoniously by The Swing, 


a loan from Emil J. Stehli, and also by two 


Sc ipl Pater 


sprightly pairs of pictures. One pair, lent by 
J. P. Morgan 
tentedly in a sylvan stream 
Froops on the March and Troops at Rest 
lent by Mrs. Julian Humphreys, entertain 
and hap- 


shows ladies bathing con- 


Ihe other 


ngely depicts a military life as gay 
hazard as any picnk 

Lancret, Watteau’s other important dis- 
ciple, is represented by five paintings. Mlle 
Camargo Dancing 1s probably the finest of 
his several pictures showing this popular 
dancer in action. It belonged to Frederick 
the Great and remained in the imperial col- 
lection at Potsdam until purchased a few 
vears ago by Andrew W. Mellon, who now 


\nother spirited work by 


t ¢ 


lends it to us 
Lancret is The Ham Lunch lent from the col- 
lection, in Paris, of D. David-Weill. Two 
charming illustrations of the Contes of La 
Fontaine, Nicaise and The Two Friends 
lent by Mr. Morgan, and the delightful 
Duet, lent by Mr. Stehh, complete our 


showing of this artist 


200 
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Ihe development of French portraiture 
during the eighteenth century is traceable 


least ten artists. Largilhére, Nattier, Per- Virs 


ronneau, Francois Hubert Drouais, and 
Vigée Le Brun were portrait painters ex- 





FIG. 1. MME MARSOLLIER AND HER DAU‘ 
clusively. Chardin, Boucher, Greuze, Frago- — by 
nard, and David are also represented in the 
exhibition by portraits, although they were 


HHI 


primarily occupied with other subject mat ng 


ter. Of the four portraits by Nattier two de- 
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{ iT OW! ! e Ol nis phrevs, and his Le Comte d’ Angiviller, lent 
‘ esented in the exh b \lbert Blum, will therefore occasion 
Nres ( | White Tt Pot, Le I some SUrpPTIst 


t. Timken; and T1 Hare, lent Henr 
P. Mellher | pastel portrait of the 
il Ss W ( en i Fors | \\ CKeS S 
tr ind auth c character study madt 
ein life. One ¢ he most appealing of the 
evel ersions of Grace belore Veat slent 
by the Musée du Le re. The two diminu 
e panels | le Girl with Cherries and 
lhe Young Soldier, charming studies of self- 
engrossed children, lent by Baron Henri di 


Rothschild works and show to an 


inusual degree the ré 1 texture wl Nnois 
ne of the delights peculiar to Chardin’s 
painting 

Among the four Bouchers exhibited are 
the splendid Diana’s Return from the Hunt 
lent by the Musée Cognacg-]av, and the 


Museum’s let of Venus, painted 
5! for Mme 


1 for that favor 


famous To 
de Pompadour 
paintes Bor 
quisite | wo Contidantes (fig. 2), lent by Mrs 
The Young Woman 
a charming but 


was icher’s ex- 


lam R. Timken 


a Mutl 


with the portrait ol 
unidentified young person with the unfor 
gc! table brow n eves of a doe, 1s one of the 
most popular treasures of the Salle La Caz 
1 the Louvre 

Still another of the Louvre’s popular 
paintings 1s The Dead Bird by Greuze 
Here is found at its best the artist’s tremu- 


lous sentiment coupled with his most a 


complished painting, as seen in the white 
\n earlier and 


Museum's 


» melting flesh 
tment occurs in the 


Broken Eggs, pa Indolence 


lent by the Wadsworth 


ly] 


bly a still earher work and takes us back to 


inted in 1750 

Atheneum, is proba- 
i surprisingly naturalistic vision and an un- 
familiar color and claritv. [he Girl Winding 
Yarn, lent by Mr. Morgan, reveals the bold 
(sreuZe stvle 


> developed and 


in Love, lent 


mpasto of 
; 


little | 
Stehl appe 


the dainty irst Lesson 
Mi 


{ 


SO sketchy 


‘ars to be in 
| and delicate as 1 
gest his pupil Fragonard. Not somany people 
ire familiar with Greuz 


ind the 


dsa portrait painter 
reserve of his Jean 


Vrs. Julian Hum 


fine qualit VY and 


lac ques Calter 


4 


more 
than those of 
would find 


turv French painting a more 


are usually 


ind it hard to in 
th-cen 
more individualized 


likeness o1 
ing of hands than in La 
by D. David-Weill 
period as sophisticated and complex 
not surprising to find the painters 
heir public 
childhood 
original paintings by 
titled The Soap Bubbles 
lantern, are 
children. The pair was formerly 
perial collection at Potsdam; 1t 
Mrs. Robert W. Schuette. I Spec ally noted 
for his paintings of children, some of which 
as actually being por- 


Duc hess¢ 


delighting in the artless- 
The decorative and highly 
\médée Van Loo, en 
and The Magic 


the artist's 


ness ol 


said to portra\ 


n the 1m- 


is lent bi 


scarcely impress on 
lhe 


and 


Drouais little girl in’ the 
by Mr Mrs. Charles \ 


s delightful with her tiny rosebud 


traits, is 
portrait lent 
Hickox 
iV color, and general look of inno- 
he Boy with Hat 
is a fresh and convincing por- 
Mari 
a child in 
\llard du ¢ 
hen the 


above sixteen 


by 


the lent 


\lbert Blum 
trait of childhood Antoinette herself 
Drouais’s 
hollet 


portrait 


than 


lent by Count 


IS SCAT ely MOT 
portrait 
She was still dauphine w 
was taken and probably not 


Ved@>rs old 


or seventeen 
With Fragonard we come to one of the 
lightest-hearted and vet one of the most 


French 
Jules S 


of all eighteenth-century 
Ihe Love Letter, lent by 


to a breath-taking degree, dash- 


Bache, is, 
he same time ts one of the most 


[he happy voung lady 


ing and att 
e of his works 
slipping a love 


been 


delicat 
letter into a bouquet of 
identified 
Marie 


architect 


flowers has as Boucher’s 
» In 
His 
ie letter [ he 
so well known 


Mr. Mellon 


so probably a portrait, though the sit- 
The 


lent anonvmously. [ts solid construction 1s 


Emilie, wh 
Cuvillier 


daughter, 
the 


youngest 


2 married 


name 
dainty pair Love and Folly) 


is decipherable on t 


from s lent by 


\ 


engravings 





ter remains unidentified, 1s Reader, 


is our delight 1n the 


color. 


ilmost overlooked such 


charming subject and the 
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Fragonard’s most Jovous masterpiece prob make memorable such a work as The Happ 
ablv is The Bathers (fig. 3), lent by the Family, lent by Mrs. Timken 

Louvre. Considered superficially it is simply Studying in Italy at the same tim 

a picture of naked girls romping in a brook Fragonard was his friend Hubert Robert 
as artlesslvy as puppies rolling over one an who Is famous for his picturesque landscapes 


other in a basket. More carefully observed with ruins. A fine, airy picture lent by the 


if musl a accepted as one ol the most Wilham Rox khill Nelson Galler s the ler 





FIG. 2. THE TWO CONFIDANTES, BY FRANCOIS BOUCHER 


brilliant and stimulating of paintings, en- — race of the Chateau de Marl hi 

riched with the untainted animalism of a able costumes of the ladies and the infor 

Renoir and vitalized with the sumptuous — mality of the composition combine to mak 

flow of a Rubens this an unusual Hubert Robert. The Flood 
It was later that Fragonard settled down — lent by James Spever, contains a number of 

to a domestic life which we find echoed in the motives which the artist used repeated] 

many scenes of happy motherhood and in but in its small dimensiot | he d 


nocent childhood. His charming treatment lightful use of Lombardy poplar 
of these themes and his genius for paint- n the compositiot 
ing light, shadow, and interpenetrating air splendid pair of Roberts, The Portico of 


20%) 
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ountry Mansion and [The Return of the 
came to the Museum as 
Work Hewitt and have 


lhey reveal 


Cattle, recent! 
bequest from Lucy 
not been exhibited until now 
the artist’s talent for exploiting the pictur- 
esque possibilities of the rustic scene, a tal- 
ent Marie Antoinette made use of in the de- 
Vvising ot her bucolic play \ llageat Versailles 

\nother artist who had to do with Marie 
Antoinette was Mme Vigée Le Brun, whose 
portraits of the queen are among the most 
pleasing. A distinguished example is the 
Edward |. Berwind. One ot 
the artist’s most meltingly lovely works is 
the portrait of Mme Grand lent by Edward 
S. Harkness. It was painted in 1783 and 
epresents the beautiful English adventuress 


nineteen 


portrait lent by 


whom lTallevrand was to marr\ 


In accordance with the “‘puri- 
\ igée | ” 
Brun’s later style became noticeably classi- 
cized. When the Reign of 
fled, fearing that she might be seized as a 
In Naples 


richly 


ears later 


fied’’ taste of the Revolution, 
Terror began she 
of the queen 


lormer associate 
(1790) she painted the portrait, 
ess Skavronska, wife of the Russian am- 
bassador. It is lent by Mr. Blum 

The list of painters represented in the ex- 
hibition ends appropriately with the name of 
Jacques Louis David, 
art not only coincides with the termination 


whose revolutionary 
of what is known as dix-huitieme painting 
but in a large measure actually caused the 
transformation of taste. The Louvre’s Paris 
and Helen, dated 1788, was one of the novel 
historical paintings in the severely classical 
vein Which aroused such enormous popular 
enthusiasm when exhibited in the Salon. To 
people of today it 1s his portraiture especially 
s. Mr. Berwind’s portrait of the 
Richemont with her little 
is a triumph of clarity 





that appea 
comtesse de 
daughter at her knee 
relieved by PTACe and 


and classic dignity 


loveliness. [he costume indicates a date of 
about 1800-1802, and thus the portrait both 


its stvle may be 


by its time and by con- 
sidered a marking stone which divides one 
another 


attempt to organize an 


artistic era from 
The Museum’s 
exhibition which would do justice to eight- 


They will be described at greater length in 


the December number of the BULLETIN 


» 


eenth-century painting in France was bound 
to meet with special difficulties. One of these 
lay in the fact that the ceuvre of the impor- 
tant artist La Tourconsists of portraits exe- 
cuted in pastel, a medium which 1s generally 
considered too risky to transport. Thus La 
Tour is unrepresented in the exhibition 

\ greater difficulty inherent in assembling 
this class of material is that its dainty elabo- 
ration seems to demand a rich and appro- 
priate setting worked out in careful detail. 
lo lend a painting from such an interior 
inevitably mars the total effect. The more 
credit and gratitude are due therefore to the 
many collectors who, for the sake of other 
lovers of art, have sacrificed temporarily 
something of the perfection of their own 
[he Museum, too, recognizes 


as these a 


surroundings 
the need of giving such works 
dignified setting in the scale and stvle of the 
period. The ceiling has accordingly been 
lowered in the large exhibition gallery, and 
the space has been divided into three rooms 
with appropriate architectural features. 
Harry B. WEHLE. 


Ihe sculpture in the present exhibition 
consists of some sixty examples by fifteen 
artists and is probably the most compre- 
hensive collection of its sort ever assembled 
in this country. American collectors and 
institutions, almost without exception, have 
responded with the utmost sympathy to our 
request for loans, even though this usualls 
involved parting with some cherished treas- 
ure at a season when it could most be en- 
joved. In France the willingness to share 
has been equally marked and in one way 
even more extraordinary, considering the 
risks to which sculpture is subject en vovage 
no matter how great the precaution. 

It has thus been found possible to repre- 
sent most of the distinguished figures in the 
history of French eighteenth-century sculp- 
ture with characteristic works of high 
quality. Owing to the fact that examples of 
their work were not available, the names of 
a few sculptors of repute will be found 
missing. But the omissions are not suffi- 
ciently important to destroy the picture we 
have endeavored to present 

Earliest, in both date and stvle, among 
the sculptors included in the exhibition 1s 


1O 
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\ntoine Covyvsevox 


the most gifted of the numerous 


Charles (1040 
Probably 
group of sculptors who, under Le Brun’s 
direction, lent their energies and talents to 
the embellishment of the various royal cha- 
teaux, Covsevox saw his greatest period ol 
productivity in the late seventeenth century. 
The span of his life, however, carried him 


well into the eighteenth, and he is repre- 


g 


720 
172 
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comes an interesting and appealing portrait 
of Louis X\ 


king was only six vears old 


done in 1716, when the young 


Coysevox’s two nephews, Nicolas 
1733) and Guillaume Coustou (1677-1746 


1058 


obtained their training under their famous 
uncle, and their work, as might be expected 
is imbued with the grandiose classic tradI- 
tion of the seventeenth century. Guillaume 





FIG. 3. 
sented in the exhibition by four character- 
istic sculptures of his late period. Two of 
these, Fame and Mercury mounted on 
Pegasus, lent by Dr. Preston Pope Satter- 
white, are reduced versions in bronze of the 
monumental groups completed in 1702 to 
the king’s order for the gardens of the cha- 
teau of Marly. The third example, a por- 
trait bust in bronze of Louis of France, the 
eldest son of Louis XIV, was executed about 
1711 and illustrates the grand manner which 
the sculptor employed so effectively in the 
field of portraiture. It is lent to the exhi- 
bition by George Blumenthal. From the 
collection of Baron Maurice de Rothschild 


2 I 


I 


THE BATHERS, BY JEAN HONORE FRAGONARD 


however, succeeded on occasion in 


impart 
ing to his sculpture something of the lighter 


more humanistic vein of the full eighteent! 


century. chancelier 


His bust (1727) of the 
de Pontchartrain, lent by D. 


David-Weill 


sensitive and shre wad 


Is an extraordinaril\ 
portrait. Despite the air of dignity lent by 
the robes of office, it 1s the faithful and 

tuitive portrayal of the man himself which 


s th 


is Significant and which definitely link 
to follow 


sculpture to the style that was 
Guillaume Coustou’s pupil Edme Bou 
62), although thoroughl' 


chardon 
grounded in the principles of baroque class 


1095-17 


cism, developed, after his return from Rom« 
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, 
mNned, ac lemic stvie expres 
sive of the neoctlassk nd antiquarian ten 


if the middle of the centurv. His 


4 


Cupid Cutting His Bow from the Club o 
Hercules (tig j lent by John M. Schifl 
reflects accurately the contemporary mood 
It was executed in 1744 and therefore ante- 


vears the larger marble 


several 
now in the Louvre, Which was completed for 
the king in 1750. Bouchardon’s most nota 
ble achievement was the monumental foun- 
tain Which may still be seen in Paris in the 
rue de Grenelle. The Museum is now show- 
ing for the first time four charming versions 
in marble of the reliefs of the four seasons 
on this fountain. Quite in contrast to the 
greater part of Bouchardon’s work, thes« 
reliefs exhibit all the disarming mannerisms 
of the fully developed rococo 
It was probably in the field of portraiture 
that French eighteenth-century sculpture 
most frequently achieved distinction. The 
exhibition appropriately includes therefor: 
an outstanding series of some twenty-eight 
portrait busts in terracotta, marble, and 
bronze. Identified with four of the earlier of 
these portraits is the sculptor Jean Baptiste 
Lemoyne (1704-1778). Lemoyne’s training 
lacked the customary 
Rome, and to this fact may be due in part 
the concern with personality and the ab- 
sence of affectation which characterize his 
In a portrait of Louis XV, executed 
for the king in 1757 as a gift to Mme de 
Pompadour, the regal nature of the subject 
exacted from the sculptor something of the 


period of study in 


work 


grand manner. [his bust 1s from the collec- 
tion of George Blumenthal. On the other 
hand, the busts of the maréchal d’ Harcourt 
1760) and Mme de la Popelimére (1709 
lent by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
Mrs. Alexander Hamilton Rice, and that of 
the duchesse de la Rochefoucauld (1774), 
acquired a year ago by this Museum, stress 
above all else the individualities of the 
sitters 
sculptors to Lemoyne is undeniably great 


Ihe indebtedness of later portrait 


Several of Lemoyne’s pupils, notably Pi- 
galle, Falconet, and Pajou, attained reputa- 
tions which, perhaps unfairly, eclipsed that 
of their master. Jean Baptiste Pigalle (1714 
1785), Mr-e de Pompadour’s favorite sculp- 
three well-known 


tor ws T esented by 


Wor lhe fine terracotta of Mercury Fas- 


tening His Sandals ts a first model, of which 


| OUIS -N 


to Frederick the Great of Prussia in 1748 


the definitive marble was sent by 
It came to the Museum as part of the be- 
juest of Benjamin Altman. Pigalle was at 
his best in monumental projects, as, for ex- 
ample, in his great dramatic tomb of the 
maréchal de Saxe in the church of Saint 
Thomas at Strasbourg. But he catered to the 
lighter taste of the day 1n a series of charm- 
ng putti engaged in various childish activi- 
ties, of which the best known ts the Child 
in the Louvre. Mrs. Rice has 


superb bronze of 


with a Cage, 
lent to the exhibition 
this appealing subject. Although not as pro- 
lific in the field of portraiture as some of his 
contemporaries, Pigalle executed a number 
of highly realistic and distinguished busts 
One of the best of these representing Major 
Guerin, surgeon in chief of the army, 1s lent 
to the exhibition by the Louvre. It dates be- 
tween 1775 and 1780, late in Pigalle’s career 
P valle’s brother-in-law Gabriel Chris- 
tophe Allegrain (1710-1795), 1s illustrated 
by what is probably his best-known work 
the so-called Venus at Her Bath from the 
Louvre. Ordered for the king in 1755, it was 
completed in 1767 and | 
Mme du Barry, who placed it in her gardens 


ater presented to 


at Louveciennes. It portrays a_ favorite 


theme of the epoch and by virtue of its 
sinuous gracefulness may be regarded as 
typilying the rococo ideal 

he intimate and distinctly feminine atti- 
tude of the full eighteenth century is epilo- 
mized in the delicately executed small mar- 
Etienne Maurice Falconet 


Five superlative examples of 


ble groups of 
1710-1791 
these ingratiating little boudoir sculptures 
are included in the exhibition. Three of them, 
representing Venus and Cupid in various 
pseudo-serious attitudes, are lent by the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and by Henri 
Etienne Destrem. To Mrs. Marjorie Post 
Hutton belongs a delightful little high-coit- 
fured lady with a child, and to the Musée 
Cognacq-Jay a Seated Woman of rare qual- 
ity. One of Falconet’s most famous works, the 
Nymph Descending to Her Bath, of which a 
marble is in the Louvre, is to be seen in the 
form of a sensitively modeled terracotta 


statuette lent by Mrs. Frank Gray Gris 
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wold. Purely decorative in intent are two 
plaster figures on their original pedestals 
belonging to Mrs. Herbert N. Straus. They 
consist of semi-draped maidens holding cor 


nucoplas W hich serve as tore heres 
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the familv was Jean Ja 


1792 


Dressl\ 


FIG. 4. CUPID CUTTING HIS BOW FROM 1 


BY EDMI 


lhe svstem whereby the son was trained 


to follow the profession of the father was 
responsible for more than one dynasty of 
French sculptors. Among the more cele- 
brated of these families of artists was that 
of the Caffier!, who from 1060, the dat 
when Filippo Caffieri came to France from 
Rome, until late in the eighteenth centur\ 
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Whereas the portrait of Belloy (1771) was 
done from life (see the illustration on the 
cover), that of Rotrou (1783) is a posthu- 
idealization. Both portraits illustrate 


Caffiert’s vibrant and effective stvle. The 


mous 


sculptor’s dignified bust of the maréchal du 
Muy (1776), which the Museum acquired 
in 1928, is another instance of the able man- 
ner in which Caffieri! more than once dealt 
with the problem of posthumous portrai- 
ture. In the sculptor’s own words, “All the 
members of his [Du Muy’s] family find it a 
close likeness.” This is not difficult to be- 
lieve. Quite in another vein is Caffieri’s de- 
lightfully feminine symbolic group entitled 
Hope Nourishing Love and dated 1760. It is 
lent to the exhibition by Princess de Fau- 
cigny-Lucinge. 

The lives of all the sculptors thus far 
mentioned fall within the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. But those who follow 
beginning with Lemoyne’s pupil Augustin 
Pajou (1730-1809)—lived past the year 
i800, and in some cases Well into the nine- 
teenth century. In their works may be found 
the culmination of eighteenth-century sculp- 
tural tradition and to a lesser degree the 
academic classicism which 


more s¢ verel\ 
followed the Revolution. Pajou is repre- 
sented in the exhibition by a series of por- 
trait busts and several characteristic deco- 
rative and symbolic groups. The earliest of 
the portraits is that of the dauphin Louis, 
eldest son of Louis XV, lent by the Musée 
de Versailles. It alone of the portraits by 
Pajou here assembled was conceived after 


the subject’s death (in 1765) and, as a result 
in a somewhat remote strain. The bust of 
Butfon (1773), belonging to the Louvre, and 
the busts of Mme Vigée Le Brun (1783) and 
Mme de Wailly (1789), lent by Edward J. 
3erwind and the Estate of Mrs. |]. Horace 
Harding, were all done from life and are 
more indicative of Pajou’s enviable powers 
as a portraitist. In a pair of interesting mar- 
ble groups representing a satyr and satyress 
with their children (1772) (fig. 5), belonging 
to Mrs. Elisha Walker, Pajou interpreted 
one of the more popular of the subjects for 
which eighteenth-century sculpture was in- 
debted to classical mythology. Likewise in 
this category is a graceful terracotta (1774 


of a bacchante holding a tambourine and at- 


tended by two thoroughly likable children. 
It is a small version of the life-size plaster 
group in the Louvre and is lent by Miss 
Caroline | Morgan. The latest of Pajou’s 
works, executed in 1796 and signed par I 
citoven Pajou, is a terracotta statuette repre- 
senting Psyche at the moment when she had 
just been abandoned by Cupid. In design- 
ing this figure the sculptor had in mind the 
creation of a pendant to Bouchardon’s Cu- 
pid. It comes from the collection of John M 
Schifl 

Pajou’s son-in-law, Claude Michel (1738 
1814), called Clodion, was probably the 
most completely rococo of the French eight- 
eenth-century sculptors. He is best known 
for his facile and spirited terracotta groups, 
often of nymphs and satyrs, in which the 
delicate sensuality of the CPOC h achieves its 
apotheosis. He spent a lengthy period of 
training in Rome (1702-1771), and it was 
during his sojourn there that he executed 
the interesting marble vase with a sacrificial 
scene (1706), lent to the exhibition by Mr. 
Blumenthal. More than thirty years later in 
date are a charming Bacchante (1798), like- 
wise from the Blumenthal Collection, and 
the amusing Cupid Riding a Dog (1799 
lent by Mr. Schiff. A pair of undated statu- 
ettes of maidens carrving children on their 
shoulders illustrates the irresistible sweet- 
ness with which Clodion often imbued his 
work. They are lent by Mrs. Herbert N. 
Straus, 

lhe danger in using superlatives is com- 
mon knowledge, for rarely is there an in- 
stance of this variety of indulgence which 1s 
not open to refutation. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to refrain from the observation that 
the greatest sculptor of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in France was Jean Antoine Houdon 
(1741-1828). Surely in the field of portrai- 
ture Houdon was unsurpassed in his dav, 
and he easily ranks among the greatest ol 
all time. Eight of his portrait busts are in- 
cluded in the exhibition. The earliest (1777 
ind one of his most compelling, is that ot 
the youthful Alexandre Brongniart, of which 
the pendant, Louise Brongniart, was in- 
cluded in the Altman bequest to this Mu- 
seum. [It is lent by Joseph E. Widener. A 
vear later, in 1778, were completed the 


busts of Moliére and Voltaire for the Comeé- 
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die Francaise. Miss Caroline L. Morgan has 
lent a fine terracotta of the Molhiére, whereas 
from the Comédie Frangaise itself comes 
the original marble bust of Voltaire. An in- 
teresting rough terracotta sketch for the 
Voltaire is lent by Mrs. Straus. From an 
anonymous lender comes a sensitively mod- 
eled small plaster of the seated figure of 
Voltaire, likewise in the Comédie Frangaise. 
\lso in 1778 was executed the extraordi- 
narily shrewd characterization of Benjamin 
Franklin presented to this Museum by 
John Bard in 1872. A decade later the sculp- 
tor produced the amazingly skillful portrait 
of his infant daughter Sabine, lent by Ed- 
ward S. Harkness, and in 1791 the hand- 
some bronze bust of Mme de Thélusson, be- 
longing to Mme Jacques Balsan. A portrait 
of a young naval officer, lent by |. P. Mor- 
gan, although not signed by Houdon ts cer- 
tainly of a style and quality which make it 
attributable to no one else. 

\side from the aforementioned portraits 
Houdon is represented by three of his best- 
known complete figures. The Bather (Alt- 
man Collection) was produced in 1782 1n 
connection with a fountain ordered by the 
duc de Chartres for his gardens in Paris 
(now the parc Monceau). The charming 
lady was shown in the act of taking her 
bath, while a negress (in lead and now de- 
stroved) poured water over her shoulders 
\ favorite theme, variously interpreted at 
this time, was the four seasons. Mrs. Henry 
P. Davison has lent a beautiful bronze 
1787) of Houdon’s symbolic figure of Win- 
ter, otherwise known as La Frileuse. One ot 
Houdon’s few purely decorative sculptures 
is his figure of a Vestal, which he made in 
1787 as an ornament for the staircase in the 
hotel of that great collector the duc d’Au- 
mont. It is lent by J. P. Morgan 

Three less-known though able sculptors 
are represented in the exhibition. To Martin 
Claude Monot 1733 1503) are attributed 
the distinguished busts of the voung comte 
and comtesse de Ségur, lent by the Musée 
de Versailles. Simon Louis Boizot (1743 
1809) was responsible for the very convine- 
ing portrait of the painter Joseph Vernet, 
lent by the Louvre. A Clodionesque group 
in terracotta symbolizing Maternity, lent 
by Mr. Schiff, is the work of Joseph Charles 


1 


Marin. Latest in date of all the sculptures 
shown ts the sympathetic terracotta bust of 
Mme Récamier by Joseph Chinard (1756 


1813) of Lvon, lent by the Musée Cognacq 


Jay. It was executed in 1805 while the 
sculptor was visiting 
celebrated “Juhette 


PRI LON REMINGTON 


the house of the 





NEIGHBORHOOD CIRCULATING 
EXHIBITIONS 
lhe plan of the Metropolitan Museun 


make its collections available n remot 
parts of the citv and to persons unable t 
visit its galleries because their programs ol 
work or study conflict with Museum hour 
has now been in operation for two seasons 
During this period—actuall fourteen 


months—Neighborhood Circulating Exhi 


bitions have been shown fourteen ( 
two seasonal circuits of six and eight show 
ings. As it Was our purpose to ascertain the 
most effective lines for meeting the intere 
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rious regions of the city, the locations 
which eight were in Manhattan, five in 
the Bronx, and one in Richmond, have not 
been limited to any one type of institution 
thus these traveling collections have been 
shown to date in four branch buildings of 
the New York Public Library, two colleges 
two high schools, two settlement houses 
small museum, and a county building 


For the second season, a run of 462 exh 
bition days, the attendance was just under 
300,000. The collections shown were: Chin: 
Hunter College and at th 
Fordham Branch of the New York Publi 
Library; Arms and Armor, at DeWitt Clin 
ton High School and at the Bronx County 
Building; Ancient Egvpt: Its Life and Art 
it the Staten Island Institute of Arts and 
nces and at Washington Irving 


and Japan, at 


Sci 

School; Oriental Textiles and Prints 
Teachers College, Columbia Universits 
and Textiles and Costume | Ires, at the 


} 
High Bridge Branch Library 
fraveling material of this type 
collect ons prepared and 


Museum stafl 


becomes in effect a series ol 


temporary branch museums, which gain in 
value because placed in local institutions 
whose activities are already closely inte 


grated with the life of their neighborhoods 
Many who cannot spare daytime hours for a 
journey to the Museum building do find it 


t 


possible to make several evening visits to 


the Museum’s neighborhood exhibition; and 


many have expressed their satisfaction at 


I 1K 
having such opportunity for more thorough 
to which they could 


cursory attention on a trip to the 


examination of objects 
give onl 
main Museum building. Again, the presenc 
of such original pieces in large public school 
buildings encourages their use as collateral 
research material in several subjects of the 
required curriculum. This phase of the un- 
dertaking gains further value from special 
lectures given by members of the Museum 
staff (four such lectures last season had an 


Mu- 


attendance oft 


attendance of 1,860), bv showings of 


seum films (fifty drew an 


5.477), and by guided gallery talks and class 
or club visits (280 groups included 11,231 
individuals 

[he third season of this work began Octo- 


ber 17 with the opening of three exhibitions: 
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China and Japan, at the Bronx Count) 
Building; Oriental Prints and Textiles, at 
Washington Irving High School; European 
Costume Figures and Textiles, at the New 
York School of Fine and Industrial Arts 
Iwo new collections are planned for circu- 
lation shortly after Ancient 


Greece and Rome, an exhibition of classical 


Januarv first: 


irt, and Persia and India, an exhibition of 
Near Eastern art. With these additions the 
Museum’s group of circulating exhibitions 


will be increased to seven 


RicHARD F. BACH 


\ ROMAN COPY OF THI 
EK LEUSINIAN RELIEI 


In the Room of Recent Accessions this 
month is exhibited a relief of remarkable 


It is nothing less than the first 


interest 
copy of the famous Eleu- 
Per- 


reliet, if 


known Roman 
Athens with Demeter 
That 


will be remembered, was found 1n 185090 not 


sinian relief at 
sephone, and Triptolemos 
far from the Sacred Precinct of Eleusis and 


was at once recognized as a Greek original 


of the time of Pheidias (fig. 2 In its quiet 
solemnity it 1s one of the most impressive, 
one of the most religious monuments pre- 
served to us from ancient Greece. Our Ro- 
which was executed perhaps in 
the time of Augustus, is said to have been 
found embedded in an old wall in Rome; it 
was acquired by the Metropolitan Museum 
Unfortunately it 1s 
in all about a dozen 


man copy 


number of vears ago 
not complete. There are 
join, others do 


third 


fragments (some of which 
not), constituting approximately one 
of the relief (fig. 1); but the close corre- 
spondence between the copy and the origi- 
nal has enabled us to supply the missing 
paris with a plaster cast taken from the 
original 


struction has now at last 


[his rather complicated recon- 
been completed 


and we can present the stately composition 


asa whol lig. 3 


1 Cf. Schrader, Phidias, p. 88. Dimensions, as 
reconstructed: h. 893 in. (2.27 m.);w. across mid 
dle 597% in. (1.52 m.); thickness of slab approxi- 
mately 3% 1n. (8.5 cm.). Acc. no. 14.130.9 


[he cast was made for us from a new mold 
1 assistance of the authorities of the 


Museum, Athens 
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Anvone who studies our reconstruction 
will see that the marble and plaster parts 
exactly fit, not only in size and in depth of 
relief, but in practically every detail, fur- 
row for furrow and ridge for ridge. It 1s an 
interesting commentary on the accuracy ot 
at the 
is due to a wrong 


Roman copies.’ A seeming exception 
left thigh of Triptolemos 
restoration at this point in the Greek origi- 
nal. Furthermore, a few slight variations 
occur in the drapery hanging from Triptole- 
mos’ right shoulder and in that below Per- 
sephone’s left arm, where the recurving edges 
of the folds were not entirely understood by 
the Roman copyvist. 

Ihe amazingly close correspondence be- 
tween the Roman copy and the Greek origi- 
nal (figs. 2, 3) is due, of course, to the fact 
that the copy was executed not freehand but 
mechanically, by the pointing process. And 
so in the portions not so worked we find, as 
expect, Thus, the 
crowning molding is higher in the Roman 
than in the Greek relief; there is more back- 


we might deviations 


ground to the right of Persephone in the 
Roman relief than in the Greek one; the 
the Greek relief which served for 
the attachment of metal ornaments 
present in the Roman version; the back of 
the Greek relief is left rough, that of the 
Roman one has been carefully smoothed. In 


holes In 
are not 


the execution there is, of course, a great dif- 
ference between the delicate carving of the 
Greek original and the drier, harder treat- 
ment of the Roman We need only 
compare some individual renderings to ap- 
preciate this. In the Greek Triptolemos, for 
instance, the folds between the left arm and 
the body are convincingly differentiated by 
rising and falling planes; in the Roman ver- 
sion they are separated merely by a series 


CC ps 


of grooves. In the Greek Persephone the 
folds of the mantle below the waist 
imperceptibly one into the other; in the 
Roman copy the rendering is harder and 
more abrupt. In the Greek Demeter the 
planes of the hair are subtly varied: the 
crown 1s differentiated from the free-falling 
locks and the ringlets at the bottom are of 


pass 


| leu- 
adaptation, acc. no 
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Contrast with this accurate copy of the 
sinian relief the Roman 
24.97.99, in this Museum 
Part II, 


10, fig. 2 
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varving shapes and sizes; in the Roman 
copy these niceties are not observed: the 
crown 1s not clearly marked off from the 
locks and the ringlets are practically uni 
form And soon 


In one respect, however, our Roman cop 


is superior to the Greek original. Whereas 


the surface of the Greek relief is much 


what ts left of 


And so it gives 


weathered, our Romancop\ 
it-—-1s excellently preserved 





peers Ss 


FIG. 1. FRAGMENTS OF A ROMAN CO) 
OF THE ELEUSINIAN RELIEI 
US a clearer realization Ol S¢ veral portions 


which have become obscured or are missing 


in the original. Our Demeter, for instan 


upper lip, and ey 


has an undamaged nos¢t 


whereas these portions are chipped in the 


Greek original: the draperv of our Pers: 

phone stands out hard and distinct, even to 
the “‘piecrust”’ incisions along the edges ol 
the mantle, but in the original such details 


have become blurred. Unfortunately in our 


version the right hands of Demeter and 
[riptolemos are entirely missing and that 
of Persephone is no better preserved than 

the relief in Athens. We obtain, therefor 
no turther confirmation the Ipposed 
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action—Demeter handing ears of corn t the reliefs dredged from the harbor of the 
lriptolemos and Persephone crowning him Piraeus. Incidentally we learn also that at 

Since known instances of the survival ot the time when the Roman copy was made 
a Greek original and its Roman copy are the Greek original was still above ground 
exceedingly rare, it is indeed a happy and in the comparatively good preservation 
chance that a copy of so famous a worl indicated by the precise renderings of the 











FIG. 2. ELEUSINIAN RELIEF, ABOUT 450-440 B.C. 
IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, ATHENS 


should have been preserved, and from it we | Roman copy. Furthermore, the importance 
can glean a number of important facts. of the Eleusinian relief in antiquity is now 
Here for once we know that an original was attested by the existence of a Roman copy. 


actually in Attica when it was copied in ‘ Presumably the copy was made directly, not 


Roman times.* | his fact lends further Ssup- through the medium of a cast, since the Greek re- 
port to the theory that Greece, and espe- lief must have been painted, according to the cus- 

to tf thet . 1d therefore probably no mok 
cially Attica, was the chief center of manu- om of the time, and therefore probably no mold 


was taken and exported. Note that the front 
, « The ] } } 
facture for such copies—a theory which has candal straps of Demeter and Persephone are not 


lately received a striking confirmation in carved and so must have been indicated in color 


2105 





— 
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There must have been some reason why the 


Romans left the original in Greece and con 


tented themselves with a reproduction. And 
this brings up again the old problem of the 


original purpose of the Greek relief. Where 





FIG. 3; 
WITH A CAST OF THI 


did it stand, what building did it decorate, 
What function did it perform? Since it was 
not found in situ but among the ruins of a 
Byzantine church (to which it was brought, 
presumably as building material) we do not 
know its original location, except that it 
probably came from the neighboring Sacred 
Precinct. Provisionally it has been called a 
votive relief, though its large size makes this 
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theory unlikely —at least there are no paral- 
lels of votive reliefs of this size at this period. 
Unexpectedly our Roman copy supplies a 
new clue for the solution of this question 
and opens up a new line of investigation 


FRAGMENTS SHOWN IN FIGURE I RECONSTRUCTED 


RELIEF SHOWN IN FIGURE 2 


We have spoken of the ot our 


copy and of the way our fragments could be 


accuracy 


completed with the help of a cast of the re- 
lief in Athens. In this picture puzzle there 
was, however, one fragment which did not 
fit--the front part of a sandaled right foot 
with folds of drapery in the background 
(fig. 4). Since the direction of the foot is 
from right to left it should belong either to 
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rer riptol B 
i ' 
ly larger e depth 
! I pri I lepth of the 
TCH wher Ce nt Tec ) ly ol Mos 
Persephons the irther dis ce 
nt dal straps do not correspond, and 
ll] the folds he background are 
| Crt rol tr DOVE thy nent loot | 
her Iriy | r Persephon n the 
Gore¢ I el ment cannot, there 
I cl his relief Il but must bi 
I ! erent ¢ nposith Neverthe 
S e marble ( Ti me Pentel 
I j \f ANDALED 1 
ri iS Tf ( ( re’ r it mel the 
weatherin entical ous the workman 
ship n most important of all sO. the 
depth of the rehef® and the general scal 
nad such | re lied r \ hay | 
ind SsucCN large Fee\;ls ( S We havi ad 
i eS ee a a cote 
exceed nel rare a t | S period 1 Ti Mos 
plausible explanation seems to be that thi 


companion relief-—per- 
haps of Hades carrving away Persephone 


or the relatively large size of the foot points 
to a male figure and the fact that the foot 
occupies the full depth of the rehef suggests 


that the figure was striding, with feet widely 
separated 
But if ther 


+. ‘4 Y) t 
Wer wo Roman ¢ 


must have been two Greek origi 
there were two, the old theory t 
likely than 


idea of a cult relief set up in 


S votive he comes even less 


het wa 


betore ind the 


atemple instead of a cult statue, suggested 

by some, falls to the ground. It becomes 

more probable that the two reliefs deco 
1 he r ner 1 roke it the ck ) ‘ 
"i mp } hickne if the ib 
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building; not, of course, as metopes 
or as part of a continuous frieze—for the 
molding preserved in the rehef in 


\thens juts out on either side and so makes 


CTOWNnING 
this impossible-—-but in some other way. 
Which building this was it is, of course, 1m 


possible on the present evidence to sav. But 


the great Tel 
sterion, or Hall of Mysteries, is perhaps the 


f the various possibilities 
most likely. The unusually large size of the 
reliefs points to an unusually large building 
Felesterion actually was. Thi 


related to that of the 


such as the 


9 oby ously 


stvle, bein 
; 


hor the 
Strabo and 


wi uld be 
Pelesterion, in whicl 


Parthenon 


Periklean 


approp! late 
Vitruvius inform us, Iktinos, the architect 
of the Parthenon, had a shart 


Moreover 
he Telesterion is coupled by Plutarch wit! 
he Parthenon as a building erected during 
the time of Perikles ‘“‘under the general 
management and supervision of Pheidias.’ 
\nd that the 


at the end of the Periklean administration 


lelesterion was designed not 
140-430 B.C as has been assumed, but in 
the prey ous decade of {50-440 IS Suggested 
by an inscription recently found at Eleusis 
lhis decade exactly fits 
an relief. Furthermore, if the 
lelesterion 


‘ ] ; +} 


the STtVie O 
fe leusin 
belonged to the 
have been sufficient reason for the 
of the originals in place, for the 
respect d the mysteries 


that the 
and its companion ma\ 


Granted, then Eleusinian rel 
have belonged to 
Where in that 


\W emda 


have 


the Periklean Telesterion, 


building can we place such reliefs 


mention two possibilities. They may 


been part of a series placed along the fron 


wall of the Telesterion, where the throng of 
worshipers as they entered would be con- 


tinually reminded of the chief incidents ol 


the miraculous 


I leusinian 


story of the 


deities. Or they may decorated the 


outer walls of the inner chamber, the 
zva¥7000%, or holv of holies, where they 
ould be seen b the assembled people as 


| had the preat ad intage otf discussing this 


Kourouniotes, the 





problem with Mr di 
guished excavator of Eleusis, and | shall give 
hi detail in a longer article 
( ppear il t { } 

> ¥ 42 
I. and espe \ 1do 
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they sat on the surrounding steps, waiting 
LO See the mvsteries 

But now we must pass from Eleusis to 
Rome. Have we, at least for the Roman re- 
liefs, any definite evidence indicating what 
purpose they served? Untortunately not 
Our fragments, as we have said, were ri 
ported to have been found not in the ruins 
of a specific building but embedded in an 
old wall as building material. We cannot, 
therefore, tell Whether they once served to 
decorate a sanctuary. And there 1s the al- 
ternative possibility that the reliefs were 
copied not for their religious significances 
but for their artistic appeal. Perhaps a rich 
Roman collector, impressed with their sim 
ple grandeur, had them copied merely for 
his private enjovment, just as some of his 
contemporaries carried off Athenian grave 
reefs regardless of their purpose. But when 
we remember the interest taken in Eleusin- 
an and Dionysiac mysteries by the upper 
classes in Italy, especially during the early 
Imperial epoch—the probable period of our 
Roman copy it seems quite possible that 
the purpose of the Roman reliefs was like- 
wise religious. And if this was so, we have 
here important new material for the religious 
history of Imperial Rome 

Giseca M. A. RIcHTER 


IWO NEW YORK TANKARDS 


Ihe Museum ts fortunate to receive fot 
ts permanent collection of early American 
silver the gift of two tankards of high merit.! 
\ppropriately enough, the particular char- 
acter of each piece attests the distinctive 
tradition underlving New York workman- 
ship and the distinguished achievement of 
the local artisan. Snug in his own well-estab- 
lished heritage, which was largely Dutch, 
the New York silversmith was reluctant to 
concede any change suggested bv outside 
influences, and his work bears peculiar wit- 
ness to that regional variation in stvle and 
design that adds such constant interest to 
the study of Colonial silver 

Ihe earlier and smaller tankard (fig. 1 
the gift of the late Dr. Thomas Hammond 

' Now shown in the Room of Recent Accessions 
: no. 35.70. H. 534 in 


Foulds, bears the mark 
Schaats (16070-1758), ad 
Domine Gideon Schaats 
New World in 16052 ung 
Johannis Van Rensselaer 
to the Indians, teacher 


and schoolmaster for old 


W h 


ICT 


Bartholomew 


t descendant ol 


» CANN 


1? 


t{ 


) 


| 


» be missionat 


) 
t 
i 


+} } , 
the catechism 


who was ministerot! thechurchat Beve 


Albany) from 1657 until his death tn 


The versatile enterpris 


Schaats 


carned him well 


{ 
Ol 


rm 


tid 


LOQ4 


Bartholomew 


CC 





FIG. IL. NEW YORK 


BY BARTHOLOMI 


fines of his craft, tor we fine 


the docks and slips of the 
ot more than ten vears, ; 
the Stalls and Standin 


markets for a shorter tim 


e 


His worl 


nol prey ousl\ hye en represe nted among t 


Museum’s possessions, although this ha 


some example has been 
\merican Wing as a loan 


While lacking such familia 


vices as applied foliation 


and elaboratel\ incised dee 
sides of the drum, our tanka 


travs its origin 1n its type 


thumbpiece, in the 


section, and in the ‘‘beaded 


simple scroll handle. The handle tip bear 


iSt, bew iweed head of a t' 


countered on contemporat 


Nn lispl: 1 
r man 

r New Yor 
bou he 

Ol ms on 


pe 


Irequent 


tf | hone 
t i Alongs 








I r nd certainly more 
he present piece is the o nedal ried racelully adapted than most similar fea- 
nto the f d, a decoration recalling a pre tures, 1s the spout added to the lip early in 
edent tound in German and Scandinavian the nineteenth century, when a spirit of rela- 
plate. Most probably cast in Holland som tive temperance in matters convivial di- 
vears before the making of the tankard, thi verted man\ hard-used vessel from its 
medal carries on its reverse the grim reli riginal purpos 
of a skull with crossbones under winged The second tankard (fig. 2),4nearlvy double 
hourglass and crossed scythes. Somewhat he siz the Schaats example, represents a 
moderating the macabre import of thi later phase of local craftsmanship, when the 
figures, a legend, incised in Dutch on ob- pr | ideals of Dutch tradition were 
ers nd reverse, read In memor surrendering to the acquisitive temper of a 
more cosmopolitan city. It comes as the 


i 4 ANKARD ATTRIBUI 


AMUEL TINGLEY 


Samewel Herman who died in 


our Lord one thousand six hun 


+} { 


5th of September in the age of 3 


honor and memory so will (vou 


as vou have actually used me o1 


body which is now resting will 
and united with mv soul will 
Blessed are th 


for they rest 


Saviour eternalls 
died in the Lord 
labor. Death is a beginning of Ife 





generous gift of the Misses Marv [Thurston 


Horn and Sarah Lawrence Horn. A shield 
ipplied in relief and embellished with a 
classic design of testooned draperies in 
bright cut engraving, carries the initials of 

Thurston, resi- 


dents of early Manhattan and ancestors otf 


the donors. Although the stamped mark, 


ST, rude capitals in a rectangle, is not re- 
corded among the marks of known silver- 

pparent period of the piece and 
ts obvious New York characteristics make 
the attribution to Samuel Tingley (New 
York; married in 1767, moved to Philadel- 
phia in 1796) an inevitable surmise. The 
double scroll shape of its cast thumbpiece 
tne plain leat scroll of the handle tip, and 
lickness of section furnish defl- 
te evidence of a New York provenance 
s, Indeed, do the imposing dimensions of 
the vessel itself. A formal, cast acanthus 


shape-—a rather novel variant to the custom- 


he vear ry apphed decoration—adorns the handle 
fred 88 thi of the tankard. The domed lid, not usual to 
vears. In New York forms, suggests that slow respon- 


value this — siveness tointrusive fashions from New Eng- 


pearth. Mi land and Philadelphia which marked the 


latter half of the eighteenth century. In New 
] 


Amsterdam and early New York, tankards 
e dead who were rarely, if ever, used as communion 


from thei vessels, and in their domestic role might un- 


It is not derstandably have had need of such sturd\ 


impossible that the tankard was fashioned _ protective moldings as appear on the bases 
especially to preserve this memorial, or — of our pieces 

“grave medal,” at the request of some later In grace of line and simple, vigorous 
member of the family, although such inserts — dignity of form our new accessions serve as 
were frequently emploved in early New — a happy index to the refined charm of such 
York tankard lids for more purely orna- typical Colonial silverwork. 

mental service MARSHALL DAVIDSON 

Of questionable aesthetic appeal, while Acc. no. 25.87.H.8 











NOTES 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees held October 21, 3935, the fol 
lowing persons, having qualified, were elect- 
ed in their respective classes: FELLOWS FOR 
Lire, John F. Harris, James A. Stillman; 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Aymar Emburvy II 
Mrs. Charles F. Herb, Mrs. J]. H. Jowett 
Miss Elsie Lawson, Mrs. Louis Ff. Perl 
ANNUAL MEMBERS Were elected to the num 
ber of forty-two 


THe EGypPTIAN EXPEDITION Report. This 
issue of the BULLETIN is published in two 
parts, the second section containing the re- 
port of the work of the Museum’s Egyptian 
Expedition during the season of 1934-1935 
both at Thebes and at Hierakonpolis. N. de 
Garis Davies for the Graphic Section of the 
Expedition contributes to the report notes 
upon scenes in Eighteenth Dynasty tombs 
recentl\ copied, and a partial translation ol 


a papyrus found by the Expedition in 1915 


For the 
first time in several vears there has been 


AN INCREASE IN ATTENDANCI 


marked increase in the number of summer 
visitors to New York from all parts of th 
country, and a gratifying proportion of them 
has augmented the groups of regular visitors 
to the various exhibitions and at the newl\ 
inaugurated summer gallery talks. From 
January 1 through October 20, 1935, ther 
has been an attendance at the main build- 
ing of the Museum of 865,124; at The Clois- 
ters of 59,094. These figures represent an 


advance of 91,071 over 1934 


FRENCH PRINTS AND ORNAMENT OF THI 
XVIII Century. In connection with the 
Important special exhibition of French paint- 
ing and sculpture of the eighteenth century 
in Gallerv 1D 6, announced elsewhere in this 
Issue of the BULLETIN, the Department of 
Prints has arranged an exhibition of French 


eighteenth-century prints, ornament, and 


illustrated books, which will be open to the 
public from November 2 through January 
5, In the four smaller print galleries, K 37 
40. [he material for this exhibition has been 
selected entirely from the permanent collec- 
tion in the Museum’s Print Room. 

In the earlier period, under the Regen 
and Louis XV, the finest large group of 
prints produced was published in the five 
volumes compiled by Jean de Jullienne to 
the glory of his friend Watteau. These, con 
taining the ten original etchings by Wat 
teauand prints after his drawingsand paint 


Jo 


s, by the foremost engravers of the da\ 
are shown in their contemporary bindings 
The pink of fashionable life in the time o! 
Louis XVI is pictured in the famous series 
of prints known as the Monument of Cos 
tume, part of which was designed by Freud 
berg and the larger and more celebrated 
portion by Moreau le jeune. Eaux fortes and 
finished states of this series are shown, as 


Moreau, some 


of Fragonard’s illustrations for | 


well as other illustrations by 
i Fontaint 
and printsand bookillustrationsby andattet 
Chardin, Cochin, Janinet, Eisen, Gravelot 
ind others. Original etchings by Fragonard 
Gabriel de St. Aubin, Hubert Robert, Bois 
sieu, and a tew others are interesting excep- 
tions to the reproductive prints, often the 
result of collaboration between artist and 
engraver, which were usual at the tims 
Plates of engraved ornament, the records 
of the famous designers who fashioned the 


developments of French eighteenth-century 


decorative stvle—Meissonnier, Pillement 


Lalonde, and 


manv others—show the grace 
ful motives which furnished the background 


as seen 1n prints like Mi 


reau’s. Some drawings 


to elegant living 


f ornamental di 


signs are also exhibited, among them thi 


water colors of Belanger for the interiors « 
Bagatelle and the town house of the duchess« 


fe Mazarin 
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lHEPR ELIFEOF THEANCIENTEGY euishes this vear’s Christmas cards. Particu- 
new picture book, the larly festive in appearance are three cards 
xt} Cl One | l hiet n color, each mounted, witl cover of 


I 
ver and a lining of har- 
MS group are reproduc- 
we KNOW Its Mel 1women across a stretcl tions of The Flight into Eg) pt by William 


! time measured 1n tens of centuries. Few Blake, Madonna and Sleeping Child by 


races of even the comparatively recent past Gaovann Bellin and a fifteenth-centur 
ve tod with the same vividness as those Burgundian terracotta group of the Virgin 
Thebans who died veen three and tour ind Child 
ousand year his ement Color is also effectively used in the mounts 
trikingly borne out by the contents of the for the photographic cards, among them 
new picture book, for these illustrations Gf — two delicate pieces of floral ornament from 
Iwellin furniture, costumes, games, mus etchings by Jean Pillement, a winter scent 


il nstruments nad other iccessories Of fron i painting by Herbert Mever and 


everyday living, with the comments on their Madonnas from paintings of various schools 
se contained in the introduction present a and periods 
particularly lively impression. Teachers will Reproductions of Japanese prints and 
find in The Private Life of the Ancient Eevt paintings ——of birds, animals, orlandscapes 
tia luable supplement to the study of — are included among the collotype cards, as 
ancient history and other school subjects well as a group of children from a seven- 
t offers much o ere ilso to the teenth-centurv Italian drawing, a winter 
eneral reader landscape from an etching by Franz Hecker, 
and reproductions of two triptychs appro- 
CHRISTMAS Carbs AND Girts. Following priate to Christmas, which have been cut 
one of its pleasantest customs, the Museun and folded so that they imitate the leaves ot 
once more offers to its friends an attractive the original frames and may be shown open 
collection of Christmas gifts and cards or closed 
[hese are now displaved at the Information Some of the cards carry printed greet 
Desk for the convenience of those who lik ngs, while others have been left blank for 
to do some of their shopping at the Museum the writing of personal messages. All of them 
\ little catalogue, Christmas Gifts, with 11 are supplied with envelopes. 
lustrations of the cards, will be sent on r More substantial remembrances are to bi 
quest to anyone who prefers to order by found among the Museum’s publications 
mail books and periodicals authoritative in con- 
Variety of subject and format distin tent, distinguished in format, and lavish in 
The Privat 1, } illustration. The Calendar for 1936 with its 
Pla é Sa New York, decorative cover and six colored ilustra- 
35. 12mo. Bo n paper. Price 25 cents tions 1s a gift which will give pleasure all 
barher tith Sin the series are / {merican Hi the vear, and the many other suggestions 
oe Wis, ericss anes Pe tage : sire listed in the folder Christmas Gifts should be 
i Rd Mh, ; egy | Venaeaees welcome presents, memorable for vears to 
preparatiol come 
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THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 


1934 - 


Ihe following pages report the various 
activities of the Museum’s Egyptian Expe- 
dition in Egypt during the twenty-ninth 
consecutive season of its existence 

The preceding three winters had been 
spent on the concession at Lisht,! the scene 
of the Museum’s first excavations. When 
the work had been concluded there and the 
concession finally relinquished at the end of 
the season of 1933-1934, It was decided that 
the Expedition should return to the grant in 
the necropolis of ancient Thebes, which 
meanwhile had stood idle—except for the 
copying and photography carried on by N. 
de G. Davies and Harry Burton in the tombs 
and temples. 

[he last excavations conducted on the 
rheban site had been at the upper end of 
the Valley of the ¢tAsasif, in the vicinity of 
Deir el Bahri. Earlier, in 1912-1913, the Ex- 
pedition had dug in the lower end of the 
valley near the cultivation and had cleared 
part of the foundations of a large temple of 
the Twentieth Dynasty. During the past 
winter Ambrose Lansing took up the work 
where it had been left a score of years be- 
fore, and his report on pages 4-16 gives a 
summary of the season’s developments on 
this site. The outstanding find was an Eight- 
eenth Dynasty tomb closely related in date 
to a group of tombs situated a very short 
distance to the north and cleared by the 
Expedition in 1915-1916. This new dis- 
covery 1s described by William C. Hayes in 
his report on The Tomb of Nefer-khéwet 
and His Family, on pages 17-36 


1 


* by an oversight the air view of the south 
pyramid (BULLETIN, Nov., 1934, Sect. II, fig. 15 
was not credited, as it should have been, to the 


courtesy of the Air Force of the Egyptian Army 


1935 


With the surrender of the concession at 
Lisht the Museum was entitled to apply for 
a new field, and the site chosen was the 
ancient Hierakonpolis, an important city in 
early Egyptian history, not quite halfway 
up the Nile from Thebes to Aswan. There 
Lansing conducted exploratory excavations 
at various points for some six weeks, while 
the other members of the Expedition re- 
mained in Luxor, finishing the work on the 
tomb of Nefer-khéwet. His account of the 
unearthing of cemeteries which date from 
the prehistoric period to the Twelfth Dy- 
7~45 


\s In previous seasons the Graphic Se 


nasty 1s to be found on pages 3 


tion of the Expedition continued work on 
the decorated tombs of the Theban necro- 
polis. N. de Garis Davies’s report on pages 
40-57 takes the form of notes on three sub 
jects illustrated by scenes in Eighteenth 
Dynasty tombs which have recently been 
copied. He also de scribes a papyrus found 
by the Expedition in January, 1915, inclear 
ing the tomb of Sureré. This document 
which will shortly be published in full b' 
\lan H. Gardiner, is now in the Cairo 
Museum 

The Egyptian Expedition was under thi 
direction of Ambrose Lansing. With him 
were associated William C. Hayes and 
Gouverneur M. Peek, who was a member 
of the staff in 1924~1925. In the Graphic 
Section, N. de Garis Davies was assisted b' 
Mrs. Davies and by Harry Burton, who not 
only continued photographing the walls of 
the decorated tombs but also took many 
pictures of the excavations. Walter Hause 
and Charles K. Wilkinson, for many years 
with the Egyptian Expedition, again joined 
the Persian | xpedition H. E. WINLOCK 











pegan ex n the 1) rel Bahr ( pyr ( s tomb nad more espec lly the Elev- 
it Thebs lhe M m had been g1 ed enth Dynasty tomb of Meket-Ré¢ with its 

conc el ear or so earlier, but remarkable funerary models® in the cliffs 
the only wor é 1 beer the ground outh of Deir el Bahri led to a systemat 
where tl Expedition head rters now excavation of the Eleventh Dynasty ne- 
Stand | ( V » COMMens < | cropol nclt ding Vii ntu h [pe Ss ten pl 
cult t v orms the ¢ rn bound I | in turn led to the clearance of the 
irv of the I nd clear toward orecourt of Hat-shepsit’s temple and the 
he clitfs t I I recovery of hers es and he finding of 

Dige e! t the tombs of the arcl t Sen-Ma nd 
tion revealed the existence of I emple Queen Meryet-Amin 
pylon, and clearing westward exposed the Winlock had just abc mpleted in 
two forecourts of a temple planned on a tr vestigation of the western end of the con 
mendous scale but never completed. It was — cession, when he returned to New York to 
impossible at the time to fix the date of this assume first the curatorship of the Egvp- 
building defin But ISCTIP ( tian Department and then the directorship 
blocks taken from other templ nd re of the Museum. For the next three vears the 
used in its nd n made it cert that Museum’s Expedition confined its efforts to 
it was built subsequent to the reign of Ram the site at Lisl nd only last season re- 
esses II]. To the north, on a somewhat lower turned to active work at Thebes, making, so 
level, Winlock found the remains of a fine to speak, a new beginning on its concession 
limestone wall running toward the temples _ there. 
ol Mentu-h it pe 11] and Hat-she psut in the Veanwh le evidence had been produced 
western part of the concession. At the tin that a small shrine built by Thut-mosé III 
this wall was thought to be the northern between Hat-shepsit’s temple and Mentu- 
wall of a wide avenue leading up to the — hotpe’s had been provided with an avenue 
Eleventh Dynasty temple of Mentu-hotpe — similar to those leading up to the two main 
I11.4 But attempts to determine the loca- temples. That the limestone wall uncovered 
tion of the corresponding wall on the south In 1912-1913 was the north wall of Thut- 
side of the avenue were fruitless, and no re- mosé’s avenue was the inevitable conclu- 
mains were found of what, farther up the — sion. Mentu-hotpe’s avenue, narrower than 
valley, appeared to | entral lane in the — had been at first thought, lay farther to the 
middle of the avenue south 

[he plan to clear westward from the east he first task of the past season’s cam- 
ern part of the concession was never carried — paign was to find out why no trace of the 
out, owing chiefly to the difficulties of con- three remaining walls of these two avenues 
ducting large-scale operations during the ere Sever. thet, tana: Pare at-e 
War and also toimportant finds which were’ - 4 
made in the other end of the concession 6 Winlock, ibid.. pp. 15 ff 

Winlock, | IN, 1914, P} Winloc IN, No 21, Par i, pp 

2 Winlock, zhid., } 2 29 Il 

Winlock, thid., p. 21, fig. 11 5 Winlock, | ETIN, Feb., 1928, Se Il, pp 

‘Winlock, zbid., pp. 14, 15, figs. 6, 7, 9 24 ff., and Nov., 1929, Sect. II, pp. 18 f 
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had been discovered under the site of the 
Ramesside temple. A trench was dug across 
the already cleared second court of the tem- 
ple down to the bedrock (fig. 1), and it was 
found that the rock had been cut away some 
65 cm. below the floor of Thut-mosé’s ave- 
nue. The depression had been filled with 


clean sand to a height considerably above 


the avenue level, and in this sand had been 
laid the foundation of the temple. Eventu- 
ally we discovered that the lowering of the 
bedrock level had taken place below the 
area of the temple. Why 


whole solid rock 
1 and replaced by 


should have been removed 





OF; 


FIG. 3. FOUNDATION DEPOSIT 


RAMESSES I\ 
sand is a puzzle which can only be answered 
by the assumption that the original plan 
of the temple called for a much lower level 
than the which it was eventually 
built. 

Having settled the point that no tombs 
or other remains were to be found under the 
sand of the temple forecourts, we continued 
clearing westward over the main part of the 


one on 


temple and used the area of the forecourts 
for the disposal of the debris. Character- 
istic Ptolemaic tombs—subterranean brick 
vaults—were found covering a good part of 
this area, but not in such quantity or, with 
one exception, in such good preservation as 
those excavated in 1912-1913 (fig. 2).9 In 
the east end of one of these tombs a lime- 
kiln had been built at a later period. Its date 
could not be determined with accuracy, for 
\ —o 


b4, 1..5. 


IIN, 1914, Pp 
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the plan of such kilns has hardly varied 
since the Romans introduced the burning of 
lime into Egypt, much to the detriment of 
earlier limestone buildings.!° An incident, 
afterwards regarded an omen by our 
workmen, occurred during the time that 
this limekiln was being torn down. A snake 
of some length, but without venom, had 
made its habitation there, and the work- 
men, who seem unable to distinguish be- 
tween harmful snakes and innocuous va- 
rieties, refused to work on the kiln until the 
been dispatched under official 
Ihe sequel to the story of this 


as 


snake had 
supervision. 
serpent’s guardianship remains for a later 
installment 

It had been hoped that at least as much 
inscribed stone from the temple itself might 
recovered as had been unearthed in the 
1913. 
an 


be 
foundations of the forecourts in 1912 
But though the forecourts had suffered 
even greater proportion of the temple 

foundation had been 


destroved, the sandstone blocks having been 


ind superstructure 
carried away and used for later temples or 
houses, the limestone for building purposes 
and for burning. The king who had founded 
this temple had indeed suffered a retribu- 
tion for the inconsiderate methods he had 
employed in gathering building material. 
His identity finally came to light. 

\mong the many fragments of stone, 
mostly small chips left by the later 
men, were a few bearing the names of Ram- 
esses V and Ramesses VI. Some of them 
were In an unfinished that is, the 
hieroglyphs had been cut but not painted. 
similar from 


Wwharry- 
qua;ry 


State, 


Unfinished in stvle 
columns and capitals led to the conclusion 
that the building had been done under the 
and VI. Both these 


In 


pieces 


orders of Ramesses V 
pharaohs enjoyed such short reigns 
period so weak as regards the royal power 
that the incompleteness of the temple is by 


Only a few hundred yards away from this site 
a limekiln of very similar plan is still being used 
[he substitution of slaked lime for gypsum in the 
Roman and subsequent periods of Egyptian his- 
tory accounts in large measure for the fact that 
buildings previous to the XVIII Dynasty, when 


sandstone first came into general use as a build- 
ing material, are hardly ever found, except in the 
desert where limestone itself could easily be 


quarried 
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no means surprising, even though two kings 
had a hand in its erection. 

What did surprise us though, on digging 
through the sand on the south side of the 
temple, was to find a foundation deposit 
with faience and metal plaques bearing the 
names of Ramesses IV (fig. 3), for we sup- 


posed from the evidence of similar deposits 


Ramesses IV at least must have looked for- 
ward to a long reign when he founded his 
temple on a scale so much greater than that 
of his predecessor, Ramesses II1.? 

The quarrying away of the temple had 
been most thorough. Not only were the 
walls, columns, and pavement removed, but 
most of the heavy blocks which formed the 





eseecaeaTee 
Patiwe4<oe@8P9 








FIG. 4. OBJECTS FROM FOUNDATION DEPOSITS OF RAMESSES I\ 


that the mortuary temple of Ramesses I\ 
had stood on a site considerably to the 
north.!! As the excavations proceeded no 
less than seven deposits, all including ob- 
jects bearing his names, turned up. It was 
Ramesses !V, therefore, who had started 
the work on this site, and his two successors 
had merely carried on. It took power and 
time in that age to erect a great building, 
and three kings had not possessed sufficient 


of either. Ambition they | 


1! Lansing, BULLETIN, May, 1917, Supp., p. 8; 


Carnarvon and Carter, Five Years’ | rations 


ut Thebes, pp. 9, 48, and pl. XL. 


had ‘in plenty; 


foundations of the walls and columns. Not 


a single foundation stone from under the 
south wall of the temple remained in place 
and only a few under the north wall. In- 
deed, the only addition which could be 
made to Winlock’s plan of the structure de- 
pended rather on the foundation deposits 
than on stone left standing. Three deposits 
were found near the axis at the western 
limit of our clearing of last year. They ap 


parently mark the transition from the hypo- 
stvle hall into the rear part of the temple 
See the plan howing the compar 


in Winlock, BULLETIN, 101 
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a} } W } ied ct es 
nd storeroot ihere W litlerence in 
l¢ | here, w “ bridged | ramp 
leading up from the hvpostyle hall to the 
nct I “v 1C] | I Ol 
( her ] ( \ line | r} ear 
point where 1 ram] ( lwo o rs 
Were I ted, ¢ ( er tt ! “ || nd 
the other nade ( { 
I he eve leposit ried er bl 
content, indicatins relessne 1 the part 
oO} the pl ‘ I t t { hem out 
l the Lime of the t naatl nol the temple 
1 he nsisted chiet ( plac earin 
shortened forms of the names of Ramesses 
IV. Most ¢ he pl s were of bluc enc 
but Ni ¢ cl adem [ here were Some of metal 
bronze old, oO! ( rul nd in four 
many of violet and pal ie glass. Two de 
posits had semicircular tablets of alabaster 
nscribed with the | name nd three 
ontained mples of green felspar and of 
red jasper. In two dep« faier plaques 
bore representations of food offerings, and 
n five others potter ssels had contained 
ctual food and drink offerings (fig. 4). As 
the deposits were symmetrical rranged in 
the plan of the building, one would have ex 
pected that an two which balanced eacn 
other would have had similar contents. But 
in only one of the three such pairs were the 
contents found to be the same. Several o 
the plaques were broken and incomplet 
and for the most part the pottery, too, was 
broken, as though it had been thrown into 
the deposit hole instead of being laid thers 
carefully Ihe s( ICTS Vi Il rther proot 
that the ceremony of laying down the de- 


ts was a rather! 





pos} ( ( ! 

can picture the high priest followed from 
one depos to the next D1 tte! d I 

each bearing a basket containing « 

various types of plaques or pott 

high priest reads from the papyrus scroll 
and directs this one or the other to throw in 
a handful of what he is carrying. The drink 
offering is poured over the depos nd the 


priestS pass on to the KL I 1d 

Ihe Expedition has found many deposits 
in the course of its excavations at Thebes 
and at Lisht. Those of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Dynasties contained food offering 
nd samples ¢ he n rial ed in the 
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ction of the temple took the place of the 
erials. For the Twentieth Dynasty we 
e onl dd Ollerings (in part consisting 
presentations of offerings) and this great 
s of plac ues bearing the king S names, 
st seasot xcavations gave us the date 
he temple but added so litt 


plan « 
) 4 
ut TO 


tion Of sa 


would exy 


remains 
| leventh 
Mentu-h 


backwards, 


le to our in- 








n concerning the lavout of its var 
we decided not to publish 
he s ( t this ntermediate st: 
ive an idea of what the temple Vas 
to be LIKE Pee } sn Tet per- 
drawing which shows its relation to 
S whole fig 7] 
/ 
the difficulties in te 
his hes in the fact nt 
e removed in the reverse order of 
r occurrence. Our first task Was o clear 
e Ptolemaic tombs after we had 
id planned them. Then came 
esside level, with its deep founda- 
nd and its deposits. Below that we 
vect to find Eighteenth Dvynast 
and then what was left of the 
Dynast avenus lead ne up to 


otpe’s temple. In 


however, | 


from the historical point o 
the Eleventh Dvynast 
ae i +] 
hotpe begat rading the 
up to the point under the ¢ 
planned 


{ 
} 
1] 
iy 
is 


{ view, starting In 
st before Mentu- 
onstruction road 
liffs where he had 


le 

i fairly low point 

the desert which 
for this rea- 


through he must have cut away some of the 
limestone rock which forms this low cliff 
Figure 5 will give an idea of its appearance 
el ‘ co 1] 
during the century immediately following 
. y , lh 
the building of Mentu-hotpe’s temple. The 
ven was a simple road, some 33 m. wide 
ihe se is ft iker trom. the temple if 
Medinet Habu, whose plan our temple seems 
most closely to follow (U. Hélscher. 7 ixcatva- 
10n VU edinet Habu, vo | pis. 20, 2 | he four 
ho n the k f] ry ' SR perry Pe ieee 
Noes Il 1@ TOCK lloor were evidentiv intended lt 
receive deposits, in the original plan of the tem- 
ple. The actual deposits, three in number, were 
found very se to these holes, in the sanc ing 
n the rock floor 
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with a very slight grade; a limestone wall 
314 m. high on either side marked it off from 
the desert to north and south. In the re- 
maining years of the Eleventh Dynasty and 
during the Twelfth Dynasty large tombs 
with porticoes were cut into the newly formed 
rock face on both sides. Half one of 
these we see at the right. Pit tombs, too, 
were sunk into the rock, and one of them 
appears on the section at the left. During 





ae et ne alt 


FIG. 8. STELA OF RAMESSES II 
4S FOUND 
the three centuries from the end of the 


to the middle 


tombs were 


Twelfth Dynasty 
Eighteenth, 
they were used as buri: 
later times, and a few new tomb shafts were 
dug. 
Aside 
avenue, 
the next big event 


these plundered, 


il places by people of 


from the building of Hat-shepsit’s 
which lies considerably to the north, 


» Theban 


in this part ot 


necropolis occurred when “hepa II] 
made his avenue up to the buildings which 
he in turn had erected at Deir el Bahri 
fig. 6). This road was an almost exact imi- 


tation of Mentu-hotpe’s avenue; the width 
and the walls, like those of the 


1all lime- 


was the same 
Eleventh Dynasty 


, were built of sn 


TRO] 


of the 


-OLITAN 





ART 


MI M O} 


S] 
stone blocks. The copings were of sandstone 
whitewashed the 
\ row of trees was 


but since the walls were 


difference did not show. 


planted along each wall as an embellish- 


ment. In cutting his avenue through the 
rock just north of Mentu-hotpe’s, Thut- 
mosé destroyed the tombs which lay in his 
wa The portico tomb which appears in 
figure 5 was removed almost entirely. Onl; 


of the main corridor and the pillars 
its western end were found, since the ave- 
up in that direction. The shafts 


were also sliced off, and of 


traces 
1 
al 


ic sli pre d 


of pit tombs 

several of these there remained only the 
eround plan of the bottom of the shaft and 
the burial chamber opening from it. They 


were thoroughly plundered, of course, as 
few of them were deeper than the level of 
the rock floor of the avenue 

Another three centuries brought the next 


ame ssid 


building of the R 


stage, that of the 

temple. Here some ine + dia ble reason led 
the architects to make the axis of the tem- 
ple coincide with the axis of Mentu-hotpe’s 
avenue.!4 It would have entailed a great 


deal less work in preparing the site if they 


the temple on both avenues. 


had centered 
In that case they would have had to remove 
only the south wall of the Eighteenth Dynas- 


tv avenue and the north wall of the Eleventh 


Dynasty avenue. In singe to this a small 
amount of grading would have given them 
the flat area which they needed. Instead 


they removed the south wall the later 
avenue, both walls of the earlier one, and 
cut away at least 10 m. of rock from the 
high desert to the south. Though we know 
that the Egyptians seldom hesitated to at- 
tack obstacles in their paths. 1t does seem 
strange that so much useless work should 
have been undertaken. The only reasonable 


explanation is that Mentu-hotpe’s avenue 


had some sacred significance because of 1 
ong history, for it had been embellished "es 
hist f ph 1 be bellished 
\men-hotpe I in the Eighteenth Dynasty 


and the temple to which it led had been re- 
stored in the Nineteenth Dynasty. Yet this 
would seem to have been a reason for pre- 


serving rather than for destroving the ave- 
nue. It 1s possible that Ramesses IV was 
anning to combine a new propylaeum for 
The ide \ xIS IS apparent in comparing 

s. Oar 








FIG. 909. BLACK GRANITE STELA OF RAMESSES II 
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\1 ‘ Py ‘ ] ; } ; 

Vientu-hotpe empile with his own mortu 

ary tempt nd tor this reason had centeres 

the building on Mentu-hotpe’s avenue. It 1 

Iso Ci { e ti t the encr nment < 
% - 

M I Cul on pou ngina 
Eleventh D S lev entr fter the 
laps oT te ( ) I! 

In the course of | ring the ground for 


the temple of Ramesses IV the stone from 


both Walls ol Ment 1-hot pe S avenue ana 


from the south wall of Thut-mosé’s avenue 





was piled along a line north of the place 


he tem- 


where the proposed north wall of 1 
ple was to be situated. Over this was dumped 
the accumulation of stone and chip which 
resulted from cutting down the bedrock be- 
low the level of the avenues, and this “‘later 
al moraine” became a retaining wall for the 
foundation sand of the templ 

It was interesting to make out the source 
of the different blocks of stone as we cleared 
away this mass. The coping blocks wert 
easily differentiated, for Mentu-hotpe’s had 
been of limestone whereas Thut-mosé’s had 


been of sandstone. The footing blocks of 
both walls were of sandstone and were 


ident cal In sh ipe but he re we were he Ip d 





Vv facts noticed by Winlock"—that the 
quarry used in the Eleventh Dynasty was 
different from that used in the Eighteenth 
and that the stone itself varied in color 
Some of the footing blocks had been re-used 
as foundation stone under the north wall of 
the temple. The source of the small lime- 
stone blocks used in all three walls could 
not be determined as they were identical in 
material as well as in size and shape 
\mong the stones removed from Mentu- 
hotpe’s avenue were a few fragments from 
sandstone statues representing him which 
had embellished the avenue. More frequent 
were fragments of standing Osiride figures 
representing Amen-hotpe I.!° This king had 
built a shrine north of Mentu-hotpe’s tem- 
ple, and as the latter’s avenue was the only 
way of getting to the shrine, Amen-hotpe 
had set up Osiride statues of himself among 
the statues of Mentu-hotpe. They were bad- 


ly broken, some of them having been mended 


In antiquity, apparently during the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty when restoration work had 
been done in the temples of Mentu-hotpe 
and Hat-shepsat. 

\lso found among the stones removed 
from the avenue was a fine stela of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty—in fact, from the 
reign of its great king Ramesses II. It lay 
face up, practically on the floor of Thut- 
mosé’s avenue, but the stones and debris 
piled on top had hurt it very little. It stands 
about 7 feet high (2.2 m.) and is of black 
granite, the pictures and inscription painted 
vellow (figs. 8, 9). The king is represented 
twice in the lunette at the top, making 
offerings to the god Amin, and above these 
figures the sun spreads his wings. The in- 
scription, ten horizontal lines of hieroglyphic 
texts, is of a laudatory character, ty pical ol 
the boastfulness of Ramesses ||, the most 
egotistical of the pharaohs. So much of the 
inscription consists of complimentary epr- 


Winlock, BULLETIN, March, 1932, Sect. I] 


pp oO 21 
lhe stone in the foreground of fig. 2 is a 
: , 
fragment of one of these statues (see Winlock, 


p. 23, and E. Naville, 7 X/th Dynasty 

ha \ p. 26, 60, 69, pl 
l tne 
BULLETIN, Feb 1928, Sect. I] p. 24, Ng. 20, 1S 
undoubtedly from one of these Osiride statues of 
\men hotpe and not from a statue of \ 


notpe 
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thets and full repetitions of his double name _ bearing his cartouche” (this certainly de 
that a complete translation would be tire- — scribes the activities of the reign of Ramesses 
some. It may, however, be of interest to 


11!), “‘a raging bull, a lion staunch o 
quote a iew ol the phrases describing the a Montu (the war god) and son ol Viontu 
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FIG. 13. HEAD OF A PAINTED LIMESTONI FIG. 14. LIMES1 HEAD 
STATUETTE. SCALE 1:2 DYNASTY. SCALI ) 

sort of person he wished the reading public — prince of princes.” In balan phrases hi 
to consider him. He calls himself “the good — says that ‘the Ennead which is in Djesret, 
shepherd of the people, whose hearts live _ rejoicing in the beautiful monuments mad 
when he shines,” “he who built Thebes, by him, give to him etern upon the s¢ 
equipped anew and purified for its Lord,” of Ré¢’ and that “the gods of the temp 
“he who filled Egvpt with great monuments _ being satisfied because of them ve to! 


13 
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el pon the Horus throne Ihe first 
ft these two phrases m reier to the rest 
on W 1 Ramesses II carried ou 

Deir el Baht nce the name Djesret in 
It tnis rt ol I necrope S | WOuld 
e been e Ramesse ppropriate 

oO himse { vor] ( Nn pI eCCeSSOT 
Otherwise there 1s no reference to the occa- 


began to hope, when we came to the last 
line, that the temple for which tl 


i 
been made would be named, but the in- 














FIG. 15 LIMESTONE STELA OF THE 


XII DYNASTY. SCALE 1:10 
scription merely says, “He made it as his 
monument to his father Amun Ré*, lord of 
Karnak, making for him a noble temple to 
the west of Thebes on ground forever pure.”’ 

If the stela had told us in what temple it 
belonged, we would have been saved some 
headaches. The circumstances of its finding, 
the stone blocks and limestone chip lying 
around it and covering it, all led to the as- 
sumption that it was dragged from Mentu- 
hotpe’s avenue. Had it not been for this 
evidence, we would certainly have assumed 
that it had been brought from a distance to 
be used in the foundations of the temple or 
else to be re-used as astela by Ramesses lV. 


If it came from the avenue, we must pre- 


suppose that Ramesses II erected a shrine 
of some sort there. But this could not be 
his mortuary temple, for the latter—the 
Ramesseum—lis still standing south of this 
site. It is possible that in commemoration 
of his restorations at Deir el Bahri he 
erected the stela at some point near the 
lower end of this avenue 

In the course of clearing the temple a few 
objects of interest were found. The big 
of these was a colossal red granite | 
which had rolled down into a sort of trench 
formed near the rock cutting on the south 
side of the temple by continuous quarrying 


1 foundation stones (fig. 11). Whether it 


{ 
1¢ 


} 


came from the temple which we were digging 
or from another situated on the high ground 


immediately to the south is uncertain. The 
latter 1s more likely, since our temple showed 
every sign of being left incomplete and no 
other fragments of large-scale temple sculp- 
ture have been found there to date. The 
temple to the south has not been investi- 
gated but presumably is also Ramesside, 
and the head shows the characteristics of 
the sculpture of that period—a smooth 
roundness, the features not very strongly 
marked, so that in this coarse-textured ma- 
terial a strong top light is required to give 
it form. Three fragmentary heads on a 
smaller scale were also found. One of them 
in Egyptian marble, is probably rather 
earlier than the period of the temple, per- 
haps of the late Eighteenth Dynasty (fig 
12). Another has its colors very well pre- 
served and dates from the late dynasti 
period (fig. 13). A third shows the charac 
teristic curled wig of the late Eighteenth 
Dynasty (fig. 14 

In cutting away the rock south of Mentu- 
hotpe’s avenue Ramesses IV cut off the 
fronts of several portico tombs and sliced 
away parts of pit tombs. Where openings 
had been left in the rock face, they were 
built up with stone or brick in order to pre- 
vent the sand of the temple foundation from 
being forced by the weight of future build- 
ing into the tomb galleries. Several times 


our hopes were raised by these apparent 
tomb blockings, but in each case, after care- 
ful noting and removal of the first courses 
of the blocking, we found that the tombs 


had been plundered. A few objects had es- 
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caped the Ramesside workmen and plunder- 
ers. In one tomb, right at what seemed then 
to be the original entrance, was a small 
statuette of a scribe (fig. 10), whose name, 
\Amen-em-hét, and the style of whose por- 
trait made it date him to the 
[Twelfth Dynasty. Fragments of a very fine 
stela of the same date (fig. 15) were found 
n an inner pit, to the level of which the 
subsoil water had by this time risen. The 


easy to 


m, 


ae Saale 


FIG. 16 
lHE 


THE 
XVIII DYNASTY WALL OI 


muck was taken out 1n buckets and spread 
in the sun to dry before being carefull 
looked over, for the fragments had taken on 
the color of the muddy water. 

lo the north Thut-mosé III's avenue had 
cut away practically all the Middle King- 
dom tombs lying in its path. The north wall 
of the avenue, the only one of the four ave- 
nue walls left standing by Ramesses IV, we 
found to be better preserved than in the 
area to the east excavated in 1912-1913. 
\t one point it remains fully preserved, 
owing to the construction of the Ramesside 
temple and the fact that that building was 
never completed. In order to bring blocks of 
stone from the north the architect had to 
overcome the sudden drop caused by the 


EXPEDITION 


BUILDERS’ RAMP OF THE XX DYNASTY WHICH PROTI 
THI 


1934-1935 


cutting of the rock for Thut-mosé’s avenue 
\t that time the stones from the walls of the 
threeavenues were lying allover the northern 
half of Thut-mosé’s avenue, and these were 
employed to build a sloping way, running at 
first nearly parallel to the north wall of this 
road and then crossing over the wall and 
the gap separating the wall from the rock cut- 
ting to the north onto the plateau. The 
upper part of this ramp had completely dis- 





TED 
AVENUE OF THUT-MOSE III 

appeared, but.from near the level of the wall 
coping down to the floor of the avenue it was 
well preserved (fig. 16). The slope was fairly 
steep, and in order to make it firm, 
logs had been laid across in the fill of the 
ramp, one end butting 
the wall and the other projecting through 
the rough retaining wall 
the heavy stones down the ra 
their sliding easier by 


palm 


against the face of 


[he gangs moving 
mp had made 

putting laver of 
mud on the floor and pouring water in front 
of the blocks. As they worked, 
white 


the wet mud 
limestone wall 
There the spatterings remain to this day 
and give us the exact 

| xcept fo! the splashes, 


squirted against the 


angle ol the ramp 
the surface of the 


wall is preserved almost as it was during the 
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reign of Thut-mosé. It is not, however, in 
1 absolutely finished state, for here and 
there the rubbing down operation which 
follows the fine chiseling of masonry to a 
plane surface had not been completed. In 
spectors’ marks in red ink are still to be 
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FIG. 17 MARKS RECORDING THI 
INSPECTION OF THE MASONS’ DRESSING OI 
HE AVENUE WALL OF THUT-MOSE III 
seen at points where these two Stages ol] 


work adjoin each other (fig 
* The | 
Mentu-hotpe’s avenue and Thut-mosé III's 
Is rather than centuries. The 
lwelfth h con- 
structed facing this avenue were re-used in 


17). 
veriod between the completion of 
more live 


Dynasty tombs which were 
the period intervening between the Middle 
and the New Kingdom, as Is evidenced by 


TROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ARI 


traces of occupation of that date found in 
them. Apparently very few new tombs were 
dug in the Eighteenth Dynasty before the 
[hut-mosé II, 
nue altered the nature of this part of the 
There is, 1 


reion of when the new ave- 
one tomb 
Which we 

it was dug in the 
The shaft had been 
located close to the edge of the “clit?” left 


cemetery. n fact, only 


among those we cleared about 
can definitely that 


kighteenth Dynasty. 


Say 


by Mentu-hotpe in putting his avenue 
through the high ground, and the upper 
part of the shaft had been removed by 


lhut-mosé [1] when he in turn quarried out 
the rock to the 
lay 


\lthough its mouth 
of Thut-mosé’s 
wall, his workmen do not seem to 
tomb. We cannot be 
in What century it was entered, 
fortunatel\ 


north 


very close to the line 
southern 
have plundered the 
quite sure 


but 
partial 


the plundering was only 
lhe Ramesside temple, under whos« 
north wall it was, kept it 


intact until the 


Graeco-Roman period. The limekiln seems 
to have protected it in more recent t 


and then, of course, the 


Imes, 


guardian serpent 

tried to do its part 
[he discovery of this tomb came at a 
time when the writer Was making prepara 


tions for a short season ol 


work at Hiera- 
konpolis. The clearing of the tomb, a labori- 
ous task owing to the nature and condition 
the material, required the constant at- 


ol 


tention of one person, and Haves was en- 


trusted with the task. He has written a 
report of the results of his labors 
\MBROSE LANSING. 
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THE 


Within the sixty vears between 1520 and 


1400 the members of a middle-class 


Theban family of at least eleven persons 
died « 
tomb in western Thebes. These vears fall in 
the first half of the Eighteenth Dynasty and 
include that extraordinarily interesting peri- 
which occurred 


B.¢ 


ne by one and were buried in a single 


od of Egyptian history in 
Thut-mosé | and II, of Hat- 
Phut-mosé II]. Headed by 


the reigns of 
shepstt, and of 
the scribe Nefer-khéwet 
one of the chief secretaries of Hat-shepsit 


who functioned as 


no more than crown 
Ren-nifer, the 


vet 
his wite, 


Was 
princess, and by 
family probably played no very prominent 
in the events of the glorious, if un- 


ds 


while she 


role 
settled, era!; but their tomb 1s the first com- 
plete and intact sepulcher of its class and of 
its particular period yet discovered, and the 
choice and arrangement of the objects in it 
give us invaluable information on the type 
of burial prevalent among the ordinary, 
of the time. 


The tomb consists of a deep verti 


well-to-do citizenry 
al pit, 
rectangular in plan and oriented east-west 

with two small chambers en suite to the west 
and a somewhat larger chamber to the east 
ev. 1) and, about 


chamber to the 


opening off the bottom (f 
halfway down, a fourth 
The tomb was sunk in the low-lying 


east 
desert rock not far from the edge of culti- 
vated ground and close to the foot, or 


eastern, end of the avenue leading down 
from the already ancient mortuary temple 
of King Mentu-hotpe II] of the Eleventh 
Dynasty. The mouth of the pit lay origi- 
nally in the then uncut surface 1m- 
mediately to the north of the cutting for 
Mentu-hotpe’s avenue, in the midst of an 
extensive and ancient cemetery which dated 
Middle Kingdom but which 


FOC k 


back to the 


1 See below, p. 18 and note 10 
2 In contrast to the surrounding Middle King 
dom pits, which are oriented north-south 


TOMB OF NEFER-KHEWET AND HIS FAMILY 


counted among its tombs many of. the 
shadowy Second Intermediate Period and 
of the Seventeenth and early Eighteenth 


Dynasties. The chambers were apparent! 
not all cut at the same time but were added 
little by little 


reached old a 


iS ‘mbers of the famuil 


Nit 
] 


ge OF died the chronological 


order of the various parts of the tomb being 
as follows: (1) the pit, (2) the two we 
chambers, (3) the lower east chamber, and 


4) the upper chamber. The doorways of 


vened directly onto 


i 


all the chambers which o] 


the pit were blocked with walls of mud 
brick, laid in mud mortar, the blockings of 
the two eastern chambers showing clearl\ 


that they had been taken down and rebuilt 


several times‘ mably each time 


presu 
burial or group of burials was moved into 


either chamber. Late in the history of the 


tomb an inner shaft was sunk into the floor 
of the upper chamber, in an effort further to 
enlarge the already overcrowded tomb; and 
this shaft, probably much to the surprise of 


its excavators, broke into the north end of 








the half-empty lower east chamber ee 
fig. 1). It was through this shaft and fron 
DEE DOVE p. 10 \\ } ETIN )14 
pp. 16-18, fig. 10. In the 115-1916 the 
Expedition cleared a number of to eXIl 
to early XVIII Dynasty, situated in the court 
a large XII Dynasty tomb a short distance t é 
north of the present site (Lansing, BULLETIN 
May, 1917, Supp., pp. 7-26). The later of these 
tombs are contemporary with the earlier burials 
in the tomb of Nefer khéwet the contents ofl 
which closely parallel the majority of the obi 
found in them. While there this def ver 
lap in date, the later rials in Nefer wet 
tomb are probab \ subseq len to any f tt 
1915-1916 tombs and thus carry the successi 
of intact, early New Kingdom buri yund by 
the Museum’s Expedition further into the XVIII 


Dynasty than heretofore 


Iwo distinct sizes of brick ere ) 
these blockings;: in bott ases the bricks of the 
lower courses measure 36 by 17 by 9 cm., while 
those in the upper courses by { 
0.5 cm 
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ipper chamber that five ‘““cheap’’ bur and in the adjoining outer chamber his 

ils of either poor relations or servants of th equally elderly wife, the housemistress Ren- 

family were inserted into the lower chamber nufer (burial Il). In the lower east cham- 

the intrusion taking place an appreciabl ber we encounter the second generation of 
eth of time after the original three bur Nefer-khéwet’s immediate family: a tall 

the lower chamber had been made ang powerful man, christened Bok-Amin but al- 

e doorway into the main pit of the toml most invariably called Boki forshort, proba- 

had received its final blocking. When al bly either a son or son-in-law? of the elderly 

the burials which the tomb could hold wert couple (burial I]]); an old lady, named 

n place 1 the blockings of the doorw tuyu nd 

n 1 been re | for the | ( the p mistress 

was presumably filled to op with broker he eldest ¢ 

rock, sand, dirt, and other debt fin nifer (bur 

ct® in the ng up o nb probabl hét, a big 

ook place onl rt time before Thut Nefer-khéwet and the inheritor of his pro- 


mosé II]l ran the cut for the avenue of his fession (burial V). Crowded around the 


temple building down from Deir el Bahr handsome burials of these three latter 
ind through the rock in which the tomb la worthies are five persons, nameless to us, of 
hearing off most of the upper part of th distinctly poverty-stricken aspect, four of 
pit and nearly laying open the upper whom are children: an infant girl, twelve to 


chamber. Shortly afterwards this king built fifteen months old (burial V1); a boy about 


the south wall of his avenue almost over the six years old (burial VII); an adult woman 


} ' } t Ih } }, | 
new mouth of the decapitated pit. These f uncertain age, buried in a borrowed cof- 
operations (accomplished not later that fin (burial VIII); an infant under six months 


Thut-mosé III’s forty-fifth regnal vear burial IX): and a bov nine or ten years 


mark the terminus ante quem for the date — old (burial X). Little can be said regarding 
yf the tomb, its terminus a quo being es the occupant, or occupants, of the upper 
tablished by a scarab of Thut-mosé | found chamber, which was broken into from above 
in the coffin of Ren-nifer and by an ala ind thoroughly plundered in Graeco-Ro- 


cribed with the tithe and name of H. fragmentary objects found in this chamber 
shepsUt as crown princess ndicates, however, that it had contained at 

Introducing the family, not “in the order — least one burial of the same class and of ap- 
of their appearance” but in order 1 proximately the same date as those of Boki 


iz. 
= 
7 
7, 
ie 
= 


{ 
) ' ' 191 ion tl) t | ha , } ye 
1¢ persons Duried 1n this Tompd can He SUTFMISe?¢ 


God’s Wife, Hat-shepstt” (fig. 1, burial | from an examination of their skulls, and it 

















See below, p. 19, note 13 s a curious fact—though probably a coinc1 
It is possible that a superstructure some denct hat in both cases the cause seems to 
rt was built over the mouth of the pit, asin the — have been the same. Nefer-khéwet’s skull dis- 
ise of several of the nearly contemporary tomb ; 
liscovered in 1915-1916. See Lansing, BULLE plavs “a mastoid abscess which has opened 
rin, May, 1917, Supp., p. 20, figs. 6, 7, 14 externally’; while on the skull of the “‘In- 
An ostrakon of the vizier Rekh-mi-Ker Husband of Ruy 
dated to I hut sé [11's forty-fifth year, records Possibly the grandmother of Men-kheper 
the delivery of stone for the building of thi Rét-sonbe, an imp t official of the reign of 
south wall’’ of D r-a f, 1.e., the temple t Thut-mosé IIl1. [he names of Kheper-Rer- 
which the avenue led (Winlock, | LETIN, De sonbe’s parents are Nefer-khéwet and Ruyu- 
1923, Part II, pp. 36-38 resti (L. Borchardt mn 
’The ten skeletons found in this tomb were Konigen und Privatleut 
examined by Dr. Douglas E. Derry of the Egyp part II, p. 93), a fact which suggests, at the very 
tian University, Cairo, and the data on ther least, that he is related under 
age, sex, etc., given here are taken from his notes discussion 
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fant below six months,” buried in the lower found buried in it, its inscriptions (contain- 
east chamber (burial |X), “there appears to ing the name of the — owner) had 
have been some septic condition which has — been concealed by a thick coat of Nile mud 
affected the inner aspect of the parietal and — applied over the whole of the exterior of the 


socapati il bones, perhaps spreading from the — box and lid. The thin planking of the coffin, 


middle ear, the outer aspect of the temporal its dovetailed corners, double-pitched lid 
bone exhibiting signs of some inflammatory with upward projecting end-boards), lac] 
process.””! of floor battens, and the arrangement of its 


[he arrangement of burials VI to X (the — inscriptions serve to distinguish it from the 


intrusive “‘poor relations” in the lower eas type of rectangular coffin so common in the 


chamber) 1s too haphazard and their funer- Middle Kingdom. The whitewashed ex- 


ary equipment and accessories too scanty terior 1s decorated with crudely painted 
and too shoddy to be of much significance _ figures of the goddesses Isis and Nephthy 

or to merit much attention. The bodies in red and black) on the ends of the box and 
these burials all lay more or less extended, with bands of hieroglyphic inscription (blu 

the majority on their hake with the heads on both the lid and box. Under the coffir 
either to the north or south—the orienta- were found the remnants of a stout, palm- 
tion being apparently quite accidental fiber rope, by means of wl had bee 


and with the hands crossed over the lower lowered into the chamber; and across 
abdomen. The woman of burial VIII, how- lid, beside the coffin of buri 
ever, lay sprawled on her stomach, with one broom made of fine reeds, their thick ends 
arm drawn up under her and one leg flung — tied together with a loop of linen cord. Th 
out to the side and bent at the knee. None a was probably used to sweep out the 


| 
of the bodies showed signs of having been chamber after the last interment had beet 
mummified or embalmed in any way, and one 
when found were little more than bare lhe bov of burial X had a tiny scarab 
skeletons. Their meager wrappings, applied — glazed steatite tied with a bit of string to 
with the utmost disregard for any formula, the third finger of his left hand: and bv the 
consisted chiefly of odd bits of linen sheet of knees of the woman of burial VIII | 
varving quality, usually coarse. Numbers rough saucer of brown pottery. still cor 


VII and X were buried in unpainted rectan- taining mud left over from the ‘‘camoutfla; 





gular coffins of pine with flat lids and dove - ing” of the exterior of her coffin. With these 
tailed corners, the planking o of both boxes two not verv notable exceptions, no obi 
and lids being thin and carel teil planed, was found either in the coffin or on the bod 
and the carpentry throughout poor The of anv of these five rather pathetic burials 
bodies of the two infants sete on VI and fo make room tor the five intruders 
IX) were encased in crude little anthropoid — several objects belonging to the origin 
coftiins of a tvpe common in hos burials three occupants of hamber had bet 
throughout the Seventeenth and_ early moved out of place!’; and in thr nstance 
Eighteenth Dynasties, 98 box and lid of the coffins of the newcomers had_ beet 
the coffin in each case being dug out of a Cf. Winlock. B ETIN. De 022. Part 
single section of log, he exteriors sketchils Pp. 35, 30, Ng. 35 
hacked into shape with an adze \ stoor, a whiter 
lhe large rectangular coffin of burial VIII or segpers : a gees ‘i st 
Is somewhat more Patcer ating thoug 1 quits igainst the inner side of the blocking of 
as crude as those of numbers \ I] ae X. It = chamber’s doorway. Some of the pottery vess 
had belonged originally to a scribe named = Were actually leat .reeige seceding be 
Nefer-khéwet—not necessarily the patri- stg lg a lage Zs at * : 
arch of the tomb, both the title and the built Ney IS boxes had also been disturb 
name being common in the Eighteenth © by the intruders. One « 
Dynasty. When appropriated by the woman — !!d_ of the coffin of HIT (to whicl 
ear does not ele Ir ) 
[he quotations are from Dr. Derry’s re its side on the floor yY 
port on the skeletons. See above, note 8 the chamber 
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Imps wn on top of pottery jars and 
fishes which we m assume were also the 
property of their more fortunate prede- 
essors 

In sharp contrast to the burials just de- 
scribed are those of Nefer-khéwet, Ren- 
nifer, Boki, Ruy and Amen-em-hét, with 
heir beaut ily decorated coffins and cano- 
| hests, their wealth of burial equipment 


and their adher- 


trict, to the regulations 


ind personal possessions 


less s 


re or 


LTROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OTF ART 

extended on its back, with the legs together 
and the hands over the lower abdomen. 
That the body of Boki, though conforming 
in other respects to the rules of 


exemplified in the accompanying four buri- 


posit ion 


als, lav not on its back but on its stomach 
fig. 4) was due to a curious mistake made 
by its embalmers. It is clear that, when 


about halfway through the application of 
the wrappings, the persons charged with the 
bandaging of the suddenly 


mummy) lost 





RIALS OF 


ol } 
and ritual 
lhe bodies ol 


ighteenth Dynasty funerary formula 


three 
men and two women, had been subjected to 


the se five perse ms 


a simple form of mummification. Although 


the viscera, brains, etc., were not removed 


from the bodies and packing inserted in 
their place, as in later periods of Egyptian 
history, the bodies themselves had been 


“cured” by a long process involving the use 
of natron or other salts and subsequentls 
saturated with pitchy preservatives, so that 


even after some 3,400 years under the most 


adverse conditions much of the tissue, skin 


s still intact 


and hair i 
In four of the five burials the position of 


the body was the same: straight and fully 


AMEN-EM-HET, R 


UYU, AND BOKI 


its front and which its 
as to which 


track of which was 
back, and, hazarding a 
was which, guessed wrong, completing the 


30ki Iving 


PUSS 


h the unfortunate 
on his f Doubtless puzzled, but not in 
the least daunted by the fact that, as the 
wrapping progressed, the body looked less 
and less like the usual Eighteenth Dynasty 
bandaged mummy, these ingenious souls 
calmly imitated the totally lacking 

jection upward of the feet and the bulges 
over what should have been the chin, chest, 
and arms by the skillful and liberal use of 
padding—with the result that, though the 
fully bandaged body was placed in its coffin 


wrapping wit 


ACC 


pro- 


actually Iving on its stomach, from the ex 
terior it appeared to be in the usual and 


ther 
en. 
ling 
Lion 
uri- 
ach 
ade 
hen 
1 of 
the 


lost 


Its 


he 
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proper position, lying on its back (fig. 3 
Less attention seems to have been paid to 
the orientation of the bodies (and of the an- 
thropoid coffins containing them) than to 
their positions. The usual, though not uni- 
versal, practice in the Middle Kingdom and 
early New Kingdom Was to place the body 
so that 1t extended north to south, with its 


pings closest to the body were drenched 
with liquid pitch and oil 

Each body was encased in a single an- 
thropoid coffin, both the box and the lid of 
the coffin being fully modeled so that the 
whole resembles amummiform human figure 
Of fine coniferous wood imported into Egypt 
from the distant Lebanon, the coffins, with 





FIG. 3 BURIAL OF BOKI BEFORE CLEARING 





FIG. 4 BURIAL OF BOKI AFTER CLEARING 


head to the north; but in this tomb Nefer- 
khéwet lav with his head to the south, and 
Ren-nifer, Boki, Ruyvu, and Amen-em-hét 
with theirs to the west (see fig. 1) 

The wrappings of the five bodies wer 
composed of large sheets and wide bandages 
of linen, varving in weave from fairly fine 
to very fine, the more delicate fabrics be- 
ing concentrated on the exteriors of the 
mummies, where their quality would show 
to greater effect (fig. 3 The bandages were 
not woven for the purpose but were torn 
from sheets, their edges being left ragged 
and unhem med. The several layers of wrap- 


their faultless and intricate joinery, achieved 
entirely without the use of metal nails, ar 
excellent examples of the skill and precision 
attained by the ancient Egyptian carpenter 
during the prosperous periods of hiscountry’s 
history. [The decoration of the earlier coffins 
of the group marks them as belonging to the 
period of transition between the rishi 
“feathered,” coffins of the Seventeenth and 
verv early Eighteenth Dynasties and the 
glossy black type with inscribed band 
which is characteristic of the middle and 
late Eighteenth Dynasty. On the lid of Ret 
lL, 


ands of the new 


nifer’s coffin we see the 
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tvyle of decoration actually combi ed with 
the nted vulture wings of the old ris/ 
tradition he ground color of this coffin 
blue reat rarit [he approximatel 
contemporatl ffin of Nefer-khéwet has al 
ready discarded the feather decoration but 
has the white ground color in general use in 
the earlier part of the dyn The blacl 
ffins of Bol 1 kk 1 are of the full 
rer velopec | nteenth 1) n LY pe S 
ilso that of Amen-em-hét though returns 


to white tor its ground color. Noteworthy 1s 


- ¢f 
the fac I S series progresses the 
: ' 
size of the coffins decreases slightly bi 
\ | ett 
stead NeTer-Khewet s me Surin ned Cll 


dare 205 cm. long. The inscribed bands ar 
clearly reproductions of the binding tapes 


{the bandaged mummies within the coffins 
Of these, the lor el | band down tl 
center of the lid rries 1n each case the 
principal inscription, either a statement o 
favors extended to the deceased occupant of 
he coffin by the god Osiris or (on the coffin 
of Ruyt praver addressed by the dead 
person to the sky-goddess Nat. The trans 
verse bands, branching on either side from 
the central inscription, bear dedications of 
the deceased to the od Anubis and to the 
four geni of the dead. Descending from the 
lid, they divide the sides of the coffin into 
1 series of rectangular panels, in which on 
he coffins of Nefer-khéwet (fig. 5), Ren 


nd Amen-em-hét 


appeal 


figures of the deities named in the bands 
accompanied in each instance | 1 speech 
of assurance recited by the det to the de- 
ceased. The goddess Isis appears on the flat 


foot-ends of the coffins 
In protective 
form and decoration of thi 
the long striped headdress, the 
vulture and (on the coffin of 
figure of the goddess 
broad collar t the tl 


The decoration ol 1 


appear in igure | 
i f Nef 1] ' 
COINS OF INeTer-Knewel 
of the 


and on the coffins of Nefer- 


) 
and Ruyu—the su 


perior example group—-is carved as 
well as painted; 
Ren-nifer, and Ruyu the face, the 
the the 


with 


khéwet 
alternate stripes on headdress 


Ne khbet 
gold leat 


vulture, etc., are overlaid 


The eyes of these three coffins are 


PTROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM 


ther of fine wood 


of bronze, 


the corneas of alabaster, and the irises of 
polished obsidian. On every coffin except 
Ni ler-} héwe LS the pink ish vellow Or cilded 
face is beardless, irrespective of the owner’s 
sex. B curious error the coffin of Ruyu 
Was at one time equipped with a beard"; 


, removed ; 


lertakers < 


least thic u - 
DUL LDIS Was, Qu 


te properl 
ast moment by one of her unc 
ind 


hidden between the outet inner lids of 


her canopic box. 


tt} 


| he coffins of Bokiand Ruvyu were covered 


with palls of fine linen, that of Boki (the 


better preserved) consisting of a sheet, 300 


{ 


fringed 
ddition t« 


by 1360 cm at one end 


In; 


hie | 


» their coffins, Nefer-khéwet 


Ren-nifer, and Ruyu were provided with 
canopic chests: cubical boxes, each with its 
set of four jars intended to contain the four 


principal organs of the deceased owner (see 


tually, the jars were in every in- 


ptv and their interiors clean 
the v1 case having been removed 


from the body. In spite of the fact that the 


were never used—and perhaps never reall) 
intended to be used both chests and jars 
display the utmost care and precision in 


OnS 


their manufacture, decoration, inscript 


x considerably in di 


three chests all measure exactly one cubit 
52.5 cm.) on a side. Their interiors are d 


vided into four square compartments by a 


pair of partitions which cross one another at 


right angles and are united at the crossing 
by an overlapping joint. All three boxes ar 
placed so that their sides face the four cardi- 
nal points of the compass, the fronts bein 


towards the east. 


That 


of Ruyu, with its cavetto and torus 


: - re , f | 
cornice, its sloping naos roof, its sledge run- 
ne nd ‘ ’ hr ) 
ners, and its carved and bniliant] pall ed 
decoration. 1s the mo elaborate ot the 
1} { ) } +} } t 
nree (ig. 0). On each of the fo S1d¢ VI 
th chest 1s lepicted one of a lartet of 

' r } T 

lhe error Curious ( US¢t .¢ 
lel I ide express or Ruy } yon 
nd not sele ed trom as k of readv-n 1¢ 
FF os as 

Probably thev Kal hail! Sisnmaley a 

ropably ney a4 oO de Tegarded pure as 
ne ynid IT 1 tor neraryv ft r 
actual performance of which 1 | ener 


if temporarily, discontinued. 


iTS 


ot 
ol 
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tutelary voddesses: Isis (east Nephthys 
west), Néit (south), and Serket (north 

Each goddess kneels on a nb-sign, with her 
name written before her face. Around the 
edge of the field runs a recitation (one of the 
several common canopic formulae) spoken 
by her, in which is mentioned the name of 
the genius of the dead who shares with her 
the duty of protecting the particular organ 
of the deceased to which the side of the box 


two is a flat inner lid which rests on the 
partitions inside the box, immediately ove 
the stoppers ol the jars, at 
cm. below the underside of the outer lid. In 


i distance of 40 


this empty space and resting on the inner 
lid were stowed not only the superfluous 
beard from Ruyu’s coffin but also two of 
four decorated faience bowls belonging to 
her. It is probable that the chest itself stood 
originally close beside the coffin of Ruyu 





FIG. 5. BURIAI 


and its corresponding jar are dedicated. 
Thus Mesti is paired with Isis on the east, 
Hepy with Nephthys on the west; Dua- 
maut-ef with Néit and Kebeh-snéuf with 
Serket on the south and north respectively. 
Down the center of the lid of the chest runs 
a short offering formula naming Anubis as 
Ruyu’s chief benefactor. The figures are 
carved in relief en creux, the inscriptions 
incised. The exterior of the box and lid ts 
painted a pitchy black, and, since a bright 
orange yellow predominates in its deco- 
ration, the chest matches in its color scheme 
as Well as in its quality and style the coffin 
which it was made to accompany. A feature 
of this chest not found in either of the other 


Ot 


23 


NEFER-KHEWEIT 


but was moved to the position in which 
was found at the time of the burial of Amen 
em-hét, in order to make room for his coffin 
beside those of his two predecessors 
Ruyu’s canopic jars are of fine buff potter 
with stoppers modeled in the form of a 
human head wearing a short, striped head 
dress. On the sides of the jars are engraved 
und on th 


four exterior walls of the chest. The eyes on 


the same canopic recitations fe 


the faces of the stoppers are outlined in 
brownish black, while the alternate stripe: 
on their headdresses and the inscriptions on 
the sides of the jars are painted blue. 

[he canopic chests of Nefer-khéwet and 
Ren-nifer are unpainted and are mucl 





mplet rm than that of R | 1 tain ded ns of Nefer-khéwet to the four 
fact, no mort pl ( | boxes wit! rddesses i the four genni of the dead 
flat lids and tw mple floor batten The single column of text on the lid is an 
he carved decoratiot Nefer-khéwet’s offering formula similar to those on the tops 

t (1 ' east side of his rt a he les. 
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i 6. C BOX OF RUYU (RESTORED CALE 1:20 
coftin ee fig. 5) 1s the same on each ot the Only the north and south sides of Ren 
four sides of the box: an Anubis animal  nidfer’s canopic chest are decorated, if in- 
: , , 
couchant upon a _ shrine the field being deed we ma' ise the word decoration to 
lh + +1} r : ] { yy YY ] { , + + Thy ‘ } 
bordered a ne op and sides DV engraved reier to the [WO COIUMNS OF CUrsive 1erTo 
| +} } 
niet volyphi« n rit on ) hese he hor alyphic nscription wr tten in bi cl on each 
zontal line across the top 1s in every case an of these sides. Painted on with obvious haste 
4} H ] t } } ] { ¢h 
offering formul <Ing e god Anubis by a scribe whose knowledge of even the 
] } ] ¢ > 
while the vertical columns on the sides con- simpler hieroglyphic signs leaves much to be 
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‘tour desired,"* these columns contain the usual in their number Néit, Tefénet, and Nat."’ 
dead. dedications of the deceased to the four genii Nefer-khéwet’s jars (fig. 7) are unusual in 
IS an of the dead. A similar column on the lid — that, in place of the customary inscription 
> tops carries the familiar offering formula each bears on its sidk ‘ panel contain 


ticular genius of the 


The canopic jars of Nefer-khéwet and — ing the name of the par 








4 
FIG. 7. CANOPIC JARS OF NEFER-KHEWET ALI '» 
Ren-nifer are of limestone (see figs. 5, 21), dead to whom the jar is dedicated and 
all the stoppers being carved to represent a standing figure of the genius executed in 7 
human head, beardless and wearing a short — /ref en crenx. Unlike the stoppers, the head 
plain wig. On the sides of the jars of Ren- of the figures on the sides of the jars var 
niifer’s set are inscribed the usual canopic with each genius represented, Mesti alon 
) . formulae, spoken by four goddesses, who are being human-headed, while Hepv wears tl 
FIG. & HEART SCARABS OF NEFER-KHEWET AND BOKI, HEAR 
PENDANT OF RUYU. SCALE ABOUT 1:2 
en- ' 
in- not, however, the same four occurring onthe head of a cynocephalous ape, Dua-m: 
to canopic box and jars of Ruvu but include a dog’s head, and Kebeh-snéuf the head of 
: : i both sets the iars and th — 
TO- © Everywhere in these inscriptions, for ex- falcon. In both set ne jal G ENCIE Sto} 
ch ample the word imak) honored,” is written pers are | urjousl\ uneven In the i sh i}) 
ste with the sign @*® instead of with the correct and sizes, no two in either 
kp] { h ) 
ee form “\. This error also occurs in the inscrip- alike. It 1s not unlikely th ch “con 
be tions on Ren-nifer’s coffin, which appears t 17 The name of I 
have been decorated by the same untutored hand. — on the fourth jar is obliterate 
25 
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is inscribed with the Chapter of the Heart 
Scarab; and on the convex upper surface is 
roughly scratched what is obviously meant 
to be the name “Ruyu”’ (actually written 
“Yuru’’). It is worth noting that the sus- 
pension chain of Ruyu’s pendant actually 
passed around the neck of the mummy and 
did not merely lie over the throat as did the 
wire of Boki’s scarab and the chain of Nefer- 
khéwet’s. When found, the pendant proper 
| 


ee 
i 


rested directly on the sternum of the ske 


ton exactly over the position of the heart 





owned razors and that the majority of indi 
viduals of one period should have favored 
the same design of razor. This point should 
be taken into consideration whenever one is 
confronted by the vexing and oft-recurring 
problem of what objects found in an ancient 
tomb are to be classed as funerary and what 
as articles of daily use 

The majority of the objects were found in 
side the coffins, grouped around the heads 
and feet or lying along the sides of the 
bandaged mummies (see fig. 3). With the 


© &e 





FIG. O CARABS, UNGUENT 


RUYU'S JEWEI 


having dropped vertically through the rotted 

bandages and the breast skin of the bod, 
All the other objects found in conjunctio 

with the burials of these five people were 


clearly their ordinary personal possessions 
owned and used by them during their life- 
times. Many of the;pieces show, indeed, evi 
dences of long wear; and, if thev appear to 
run in set groups—the same types recurring 
in almost all the burials—it is simply be- 
cause the same common objects of daily use 
and adornment were actually to be found, 
in antiquity as now, among the possessions 
of nearly all the average citizens of any one 
period. Almost every man of today possesses 
either a straight or a safety razor, which 
differs from that owned by his neighbor 
only in the most insignificant details; and it 
is hardly surprising that the ancient Egyp- 
tians, who apparently shaved almost as fre- 
quently as we do, should nearly all have 


ION, AND KOHI IC} FROA 

x SCALE 2:3 

‘ nt} f the s) f no hortly to b 
exception OF the signet rings, snortry to Det 


described, no’articles had been placed undet 
the wrappings'on the bodies themselves 
Most of Nefer-khéwet’s belongings had been 
packed into a circular basket, or hamper 
stowed in the northwest corner of his cham- 
ber (fig. 15); and a similar basket, placed by 
the head-end of her coffin (see fig. 1), con- 
tained such possessions of Ruyu as could 
not be crowded into the coffin. The baskets 
are of halfa grass, sewn with strips of palm 


leaf, the technique of their manufacture bi 


ing the same as that used in modern raffi: 
baskets. Both are equipped with circular 
lids. Smaller baskets of the same type, oval 
or round in shape, were used in nearly all 


the burials to contain the smaller and more 
lelicate of the belongings of the deceased 

\side from the funerary heart pendants 
and their chains, items which may be classed 


( 


n 


as jewelry are scarce in this tomb and col 
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strung in necklaces, or mounted in rings 
Silver signet rings, supporting glazed 


swivel mountings olf 
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were tound on the bodies of 
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So phy ‘Ye, * 7) 
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Sanath se 








RAZOR HAIR 


ARTZITE WHETSTONE 


FIG. 11. REN-NUFER’S GOLD 


FINGER RING. SCALE 121 
Ruyu, and Amen- 
three 


Nefer-khéwet, Ren-nifer 
em-hét. In every case the rings, one to 
in number, had been placed on the third 
finger of their owner’s left hand, considered 
the ring finger in antiquity even more com- 
monly than today. 


PFROPOLITAN MUSEUM Ol 


AR] 
Five unmounted scarabs (fig. 9) were dis- 
covered in a jewel box belonging to Ruvu, 
among them an example bearing the name 
of “the Famihar of the King, Mentu-wosre.” 
Ren-nifer’s jewel box contained seven scar- 
abs, one with the titulary and name of King 
lhut-mosé |; while five others were found, 
tied up in a scrap of linen sheet, in one of the 
faience bowls in her coffin. With the two ex- 
, 
the designs on their undersides con- 


none of the scarabs be: 


ceptions noted 
names, 
sisting purely of decorative patterns of inter- 


1g 
laced bands and spirals, of mottoes and good 


signs used _ heral- 


wishes, of hieroglyphi 
dically, or of the figures of gods and of real 
or mythical animals. Although names were 
absent also from the scarabs mounted in the 
signet rings, it is probable that their designs 


f the respective 


were reserved to the use « 
lentify any object or 
While the 
ibs found in the tomb 

Eighteenth Dvynasti 


owners and served to i 
document so signed, 1.e., sealed 
majority of the scar: 
are of the usual early 
tvpe, a few definitely hark back to Middle 
Kingdom tradition both in their shapes and 
in the arrangement of the 
legends or decorative devices on their un- 
dersides 

All the true scarabs are of glazed steatite 
but in a little basket by the head of the 
mummy of Amen-em-hét were found 397 


scarab-shaped beads of blue faience, thir- 


selection and 


teen of which are inscribed with crude hiero- 
glyphic signs. In this same basket there were 
also a few disk and barrel beads otf blue 
faience, interesting principally because nu- 
merous examples of exactly the same types 
were found, together with thirty-eight scarab 
beads, in the plundered upper chamber of 
the tomb. 

[he common, 


faience Is copiously ré presented by a string 


] 


small ring bead of blue 


of no less than 5,270, which lay by the head 
of Boki’s mummy and which measures when 
extended 6.2 m. in length 

In the midst of the miscellany of objects 
in Nefer-khéwet’s hamper (fig. 15) was found 
a set of four faience bracelets and anklets 

'It is possible that the string, or strings, of 
these beads had been twisted together to form a 
bracelet of the type found in other XVIII Dy- 
nasty tombs. See M. G. Daressy, Fouztlles de la 
24062 bis-ter, pp. 26, 27 pl 
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four perfectly plain rings of blue-glazed 
faience, square in section and 10 cm. in 
diameter. 


The list of jewelry from the tomb is com- 


pleted by a small gold finger ring belonging 
a loop of thin gold 
wire supporting a hollow gold bezel in the 
form of alion’s head—reminiscent of nothing 
so much as the cheap little tin rings which 


to Ren-niter (fig. 11 


are found as favors or souvenirs in the pop- 
corn box or cracker of today 


Ruyu's jewel case is a small and quite 


plain rectangular box 
cm.), made, with meticulous care, of a dark 
fine-grained wood and fitted with a sliding 
lid; while that of Ren-nifer, shghtly larger 
and with a hinged?? cover, 1s inlaid with 
rectangular and triangular plaques of tur- 
quoise blue faience. These are arranged in 
formal geometric patterns and cover most ol 
the exterior surfaces of the lid, sides, and ends 
of the box (fig. 12). In addition to the faience 
inlavs, three distinct varieties of Wood were 
used in the construction of this box, its lid 
being of tamarisk, the box proper of cypress 
and the applied strips which frame the in- 
lavs of boxwood. 

In the jewel boxes and in the small baskets 
belonging to Ren-nifer and Ruyu wert 
found the usual items of feminine equip- 
ment: bronze mirrors, fine-toothed wooden 

2 By means of wooden pegs, or pivots, not 
with true hinges of metal 

lhe woods used in the construction of this 
box were kindly identified by Professor Samuel 
J Record of the School of Forestry, Yale | 


versity 





combs, carved wooden hairpins, minute un 


guent spoons of bronze (fig. 9) and ivor 
and the polished ebony sticks used in appl 
ing to the eves a dark, powdered cosmet 
still popular in Egypt and known in Aral 
is kobl (fig. 9 [he cosmetic itself, com 
posed in antiquity of powdered galena, was 
kept in small alabaster and serpentine jar 


of special shape, of which Ruyu possessed 
two and Ren-nifer one (fig. 13, lower left 


That the use of kobl was not confined to 


women is demonstrated by the fact that 


ir, complete with its lid and 
even the gr hull B had | 
dition to his rious let] weap ne 
other ems ot manly e¢ mel! 1 del I 
carved four-barreled con er 
ebony, inlaid with ivor | ed Ww 
swivel | d 

Other implements used and owned 


both men and women in this family include 
the bronze razor with its curved wooden 
handle, the bronze hair curler, and a bronze 
knife designed apparently for paring and 
manicuring the finger- and toenails (fig. 10 

\ccompanying the razors and knives in the 
sets belonging to Bok nd Amen-em-hét 


are quartzite whetston 


\mong the toilet accessories n 
lassed a container composed of an oxhor 
ts wide end closed with a decorated woods 
plug, its point pierce \ ( 
equipped with a small sp | I 
ppearance to the powderh« our mo! 
recent ancestor Dut prot r tent 
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were of a much less dangerous variety, an — large and highly polished vase of alabaster, 
inguent of some sort or possibly a powder foundamong the belongings of Nefer-khéwet 
for use in the n r } : 15), bearing on its side the title and 
The ownership of such containers was, in name of the Crown Princess Hat-shepsit. 
this tomb, confined to the men, Nefer- \ gift to a faithful minor official by the 
khéwet possessing one and Boki two ex great lady whom he served, the vase may 
an ples have be en at one time part of the household 


} 
Vases and bowls of stone, faie1 bronze equipment of the princess herself. Similar in 





nd polished or decorated pi ry wer shape, but smaller and uninscribed, is a vase 
found in abundance in all the burials, theit of pale greenish blue faience, also one of the 
contents including vegetable fats, oily or possessions of Nefer-khéwet 
resinous gums, oily or pitchy liquids, and \ pair of heavy bes-vases in dark blue 
iromat berries or t kernels e., 1 faience (f 16, center), found one on either 
ruent nd perfum n I Ss forms. Ot de of the legs of the mummy of Amen-em- 
FIG. 13. REN-NUFEI ALABASTER JAR ND BOWL. SCALE 2:11 
e ston ( nd bowls (exclusive of th het, are perhaps to be regarded ems of 
kobl jars mentioned above) fifteen are of or- funerary paraphernalia rather than as part 
nately grained, translucent alabaster (cal- of the evervday belongings of their owner 
cite) (fig. 13) and three are of polished ser- The hes-type, popular during the earliest 
pentine (fig. 16, left). The majority of the periods of Egyptian history, was in the 


jars are fitted with flat lids, and where these Eighteenth Dynasty little more than a sym- 


are lacking the mouth of the jar is covered bol emploved in traditional rituals; and, in 
with a piece of linen cloth lashed in place — spite of the fact that both had contained a 


with string, the knot plastered over with a dark, oily liquid, the duplication and care- 
stamped mud sealing. The upper half of an ful, symmetrical placing of these vases 
alabaster vase belonging to Boki had been — strengthen the impression that their pur- 


broken off and lost, apparently during the pose in this burial was more amuletic than 
lifetime of its owner, but the lower half was — utilitarian 

found in his coffin, filled with a resinous gum Seven decorated bowls of turquoise blue 
yetween the 


and with a piece of coarse linen sheet glued _ faience (fig. 14) are divided 
over its broken top. Of major interest is a burials of Ren-nifer and Ruyu, three hav- 


2 See N. deG. Davies, Paintings fromthe Tomb ing been found with the former, four with 
of Rekh-mi-Ré& at Thebes, pl. X. For similar and — the latter. The decoration, which is more de- 


better-preserved horns found with burials of the : , 

evi Sse saelidha XV 7 D Prides rabagcrens ‘ M tailed on the interiors of the bowls, consists 
| and early X\ ynasties, see W. . f t) ] ec bir 1 

Flinders Petrie, Ournel Dp. 7, pl XXV: Lansing, Of open and clos d lotus flowe rs, birds, and 

BULLETIN, May, 1917, SUpp., P. 20, fig. II. fish exec uted In heay \ black outline, con- 
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TWO OF 
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roupe n the I lar field he bl Dac 
round sting water, is wells dtothe 
lal racter of the decoration, wl 
Irn is ypropr 1¢ O Ve e| ntenat lt 
( nl is. Itisnot unlikely that flower 
similar to those depicted in the bowls wert 
yce arranged in them. One bowl has sever 
mall holes in its rim, probably to receive 
the stems of real or artificial flowers ({ 


he exteriors ol the bowls are decorated 


LROPOLII 


AN MUSEUM Ol 


se gray ware, owned by Nefer-khéwet 
and Ren-nifer 


al st 


word é rep, 


were sealed with high coni- 
yppers of Nile mud (fi The 


Zo. 5, 28 
on t 


“wine,” roughly scrawled he 


shoulder of one of them leaves little doubt 
he he 
innotation “powerful” or 


nature of t contents, while the 


as To lI 


1 the shoulder of 


the other dispels any misgiving as to th 
quality of the contents 
[he presence of weapons (fig. 17) in the 


/ 


burials of Nefer-khéwet and Boki reminds 





vith simple lotus-petal patterns us how little time had elapsed since the 
By the head of Amen-em-hét’s mumm people of Thebes were waging their desper- 
| slender \ e of bronze (fig. 16, right ite battle for existence against the invading 
beaten to shape from a single thin sheet of hordes of the Hvksos and how enthusiasti- 
he metal and reproducing in its formatype — cally the martial spirit had been kept alive 
; 
; 
} , 
i | 
FIG. I \ y KI AND NEFER-KHEWEI 
\X RI LED CALE 1:7 
{ ‘ iis a iol imo ctand wamon mn und I hut sé | niih immediate cuce 
tf pottery jar and FINng Stana Ce mmon nm unadel Nul-MoOse and Ais imMediate suc 
the Second Intermediate Period. Two small — cessors. Nefer-khéwet’s armory consisted of 


bronze pitchers, the property of Nefer- 
<hawet. were probably used in the mixin 
Knewel, We pT 
ol wine 
Of the fine pottery jars a set our be 
’ 1 ! 
longing to Boki are covered with a highh 
burnished, bright red slip; while examples 


n smooth buff or pink ware, adorned with 
black line decoration, were found in two of 
the four other burials. The lid of one ol 
Ruvu’s decorated pottery jars ts of alabaster 
and the form of the jar itself is the same as 
that of an alabaster vase from her burial. 
Common household vessels of coarser pot- 
terv are. as usual, present in this tomb in 


ereat quantity, there being ninety-three ex- 
1 the three lower chambers alone 
[he types all of which were 


EKighteenth Dynasty 


amples 


figs. 3, 5, 21 


common in the earl) 


re ovoid red water jars, slender 


include larg 
drop-shaped jars, situlac 


deep “flowerpot” 


bowls. shallow bowls, dishes, saucers, and 


ring stands. A pair of enormous amphorae 


tu 


bow, a sheaf of nine reed arrows with long 
bronze points, three wooden singlesticks 
with cylindrical bronze ferrules, and two 
guarterstaves of heavy, dark wood: while 
Boki gloried in the possession of a battle- 


t 
ead and carefully worked 


ax, with bronze h 


haft of SGdanese ebony, and a long, curved 


throw stick, or boomerang. That some of 
these weapons were used in hunting rather 
than in wartare 1s doubtless true, but not in 
the case of the staves, the singlesticks, and 


the ax 
It 


lving by the south 


is likely that an inlaid game box, found 
side of Ren-nifer’s canopic 
chest and under the sheaf of weapons be- 
longing to Nefer-khéwet, was jointly owned 
by these two persons. A long and narrow 
rectangular cedar box, fitted with a drawer 
in one of its ends and completely inlaid with 


and blue 


rectangula 


18), 1t carries on its two largest 


square r plaques ol 


laience (fig 


surfaces (its top and bottom) the squared 


ewet 
oni- 
The 
1 the 
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the 
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layouts for the two most popular of the — elaborate ornamentation in black (fig. 18 

ancient Egyptian draughts games. On the — Each of the squares referred to has, in fact 
top of the box is the board for the so-called a complete scene drawn upon it in black 
ladder game, or game of twenty squares, glaze, these scenes replacing the simple 
known by the ancient Egyptians as tsw, hieroglyphic signs or groups of signs in- 
“robbers”: three rows of four squares each, — scribed on the corresponding squares of less 














FIG. 18. FAIENCE INLAYS FROM A GAME BOX BELONGIN« 
TO NEFER-KHEWET AND REN-NUFER SCALE 2:9 





FIG. 19. NEFER-KHEWET S BRONZE KNIFE WITH GOLD 
INSCRIPTION AND ORNAMENT. SCALE 2:3 


with the central row prolonged eight more | pretentious senet boards. For exampl 
squares and with the fourth, eighth, and place of the simple group good 
twelfth squares of the central row marked appearing on the fourth square of the ne 
with decorative patterns in black to indi- — pow on the average board.” there is 
cate that they are respectively disadvanta- present game the figure of a man standing 
geous, advantageous, and the home square ; ' ‘ poh 
; before an altar and holding the triple 
On the underside of the box is the even more 
j , sign on his outstr ned rm: while th 
common game of! senet: three rows of ten 

mpl water on ne nex square 


squares each, with the first five squares 
(from the right) in the near row and the See W. M. Flinders Petrie, Object Dail 


5 


fifth square in the central row marked by 
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ck has 1 expanded into a scene show flat on one side and convex on the other, 
N Ing on a body of water and _ their ends being either pointed or carved to 

( I helmsman and a man spearin represent finger tips.?? 

ISI the bove the heads of tl men lwosimilar but less elaborate : yame boxes 

being filled with flying waterfowl. All the entirely of wood, were found in the lower 

playing squares in both games are of inlaid east chamber and probably belonged to 


laience, the sides and ends of the box also Ruyu and Amen-em-hét respectively. With 


being decorated with inlet faience panels these were sets of conical and spool-shaped 
[hat on the end of the drawer is fitted with playing pieces in blue faience 

two bronze staples holding an ebony bolt. Included among the possessions of Amen- 
[he end of this bolt slides into a third staple em-hét are two small bronze knives of the 
driven into the edge of the box proper and ope used by ancient Egyptian scribes for 
hus locks the drawer shut. The drawer was trimming reed brushes, cutting sheets of 


eae rus, etc. One of these, Amen-em-hét’s 
own, suggests in its form the foreleg of an ox 
called in Egyptian khopesh, the name also 
being applied to this particular shape of 
knife); the tip of the handle is modeled 
represent the hock and hoof of the animal 
fig. 10, left). The other knife, as is shown 
by an inscription on its blade, was once the 
property of Nefer-khéwet and was pre- 
sumably bequeathed by him to his son and 
follower in his profession a delicate, 
curved handle of this knife is in the form of 
he head and neck of a duck i details of 
the bird’s head and throat, as well as the 
inscription on the blade o 
of inlaid gold lig. 19). 
Other objects associated with the scribe’s 
profession and confined to the burials of 


FIG. 20. WOODEN STOOL FROM LOWER Nefer-khéwet and Amen-em-hét are sections 
EAST CHAMBER. SCALE 1:13 


{t the Knife, being 


y 





ol t! LIC k reed containing carbon used in the 
manutacture of ink. 


ntended to hold the cots ebony playing ,* The only articles of furniture found in the 
pieces.25 The flat wooden strips glued to the tomb are two whitewashed clothes chests of 
surfaces of the box around and between the wood with double-pitched covers and two 
faience inlays are of boxwood. The dimen- — square stools pe legs and stretchers of 
sions of the game are 37.4 by 11.75 by 7cm. hardwood and seat frames of pine (fig. 20). 

Both games appear to have been pl 1V¢ d ee he et r parts ol the legs ol the stools are 


on the same prin¢ iple as modern parcheesi and decorated with series of incised 
| | 
t 
t 


the moves of the pieces being determined by _ rin seats, nOW missing, were prob- 
ka 


1ucklebones or by casting ably of weirintors or 


short wands or rods of wood. No dice or — the chests belonged to Nefer-khéwet, being 


found near the foot-end of his coffin (fig. 5 


5 


rolling dice o1 of string mesh. One of 


knucklebones were found in this tomb; and 


t is suggested that a set of six wooden rods foreground): and one of the stools discovered 
found in Nefer-khéwet’s basket were to be in Ren-nitfer’s chamber appears to have 


used in conjunction with the game box. Thi 


been the joint property of her and her hus- 
rods are from 20 to 25 cm. in length and are band. The other chest and stool stood, one 

"6 Only one remained and it was found at some Similar rods of wood and ivory in the Mu 
distance from the game under the nocks of the 


re nos. 190.10.410 413 were 
arrows. [he rest had been completely devoured found by the Expedition in 1915-1916 in tombs 

by termit 

in th 


ine 


seum’s collection (a 





S$; no traces were discernib le anywhere near by. Others 
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on top of the other, just inside the blocking 
of the doorway of the east chamber. 
Fragments of objects from the burial (or 
burials) in the upper chamber of the tomb 
include those of a multitude of pottery jars, 
bowls, and dishes, a blue faience saucer, an 
inscribed faience bowl dedicated to the god- 
dess Hat-Hor, an alabaster oil jar, a diorite 
bowl, a beautifully carved magical wand in 
slazed steatite, an ivory knob from a box, a 


on the necropolis workmen who excavated 
the chamber and the undertakers who set in 
place its contents. After completing the cut 
ting of the two west rooms, one of the 
masons climbed out of the tomb, forgetting 
to take with him his wooden mallet; it was 
found, where he had left it, resting on a 
large piece of rock in the northeast corner of 
Ren-nifer’s chamber. 

In the reign of Ramesses IV a shallow 





FIG. 21 THE TWO WEST CHAMBERS OF THE TOMB AS FOUND 


wooden shawahti figure, a wooden harp, and 
the faience beads mentioned above (p. 28 
Some of the objects had been disturbed and 
broken during the cutting of the inner shaft 
into the lower east chamber, and parts of 
these were found in the fill of this shaft. The 
stem of the harp lay actually in the lower 
chamber, in the debris at the base of the 
shaft. 

wo smali points having to do with the 
original preparation of the tomb are inter- 
esting enough to deserve notice. In the north 
wall of Nefer-khéwet’s chamber is a small 
and roughly cut lamp niche (fig. 21), its top 
and sides blackened by the smoke from the 


open oil lamp which once shed its feeble ray 


cutting in the surface of the bedrock, mad 
to receive the foundations of the north 
of the mortuary temple of that king, sliced 
off the top of the main pit of the tomb fo 
the second time and thinned the roof of the 


uppel ch imber to a d ingerous ext 


laver of rock covering this chamber, reduced 
inthicknessinthe Eighteentl | nthe 


Twentieth Dvnasty, finally broke through 
in the Graec 


ber was gutted trom end t 


, 
o-Roman period, and the cl 


of the ceiling of the chamber was apparent! 
coincidental with the building of a bi 
limekiln almost immediately over 
emptied chamber subsequently filling with 


ash from the kiln. The plund 
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1e room thr h the hole in its ceiling,?8 only ant casts remained; and several small 
left the blocking of its doorway intact and wooden objects, which we know existed at 
did not penetrate either the main pit of the one time, had disappeared completely. Fi- 
tomb or the inner shaft leading from the — nally, the bedrock of the ceilings and walls 


upper di lower east chamber 


Thus, the 


had never been entered by 


WI 
three lower chambers of the t 


ompd 


man between the 


time of their final sealing up in the mid 
Fighteenth Dynasty and January 28 of last 
winter; and, but for the ravages of time and 
an inclement nature, their contents would 


e@Xactl\ tne\ 


» | hut-mosé I11 


nN 


have been found as had been 
left in the reign of Kin 


he position of the tomb in the low-lving 


terrain bordering cultivated ground proved 
however, to be, to a large extent, its un- 
doing. With the ever-increasing rise of the 
bed of the Nile and the penetration ol the 


higher and higher into 


seepage water trom it 
the desert limestone, 


the 


the subsurtace strata of 


the lower chambers during successive 
millenniums of their existence became in 
h 


n the 


occasions 


they 


! + 1 m > 1 
damp, if, indeed, o 


lly high 


creasing 


of unusua inundations, wert 


not actually flooded. There is scarcely an 
object from these chambers which has not 


> metal im 


showing its 


suffered from damp rot, even the 


stone vases 


plements and the 
effects, while such materials as wood, papy- 
riddled wit}! 


Witln 
salt and lime effluvia, 


ana 
The growth of 


by 


‘ 


linen are, of course 


rus 
dec ay 


brought about dampness, undermined 
articles and dam- 
if this 
ly al 
hordes of the insati- 
able and almost omnivorous termite. Any- 
one who has witnessed what these insects 
in 


tone 
\s 


apparent 


the condition of the s 
their 
he 


invaded by 


aged surfaces were not 


enough, t tomb, an early 


can accomplish in a few months, even 


plac es where ever\ precaution 1s being taken 


against them, can well imagine the havoc 


by the 1eIr own 


Coffins, 


wrought 


devices for thirty-four centuries 


alread) 
Of 


pic boxes, and clothes chests, 


cano 


badly rotted, collapsed altogether a 


stool and the wood of the three game boxes 


route that th 
the 


e members 


tomb 


was by the same 


chambers, cracked and loosened by 
I ted drenchings and dryings and split 
by the outcropping of dormant salt deposits, 
began to fall upon the objects below, crush- 


many which had escaped the eff 


of the 


*T) | 
Cpa 


ing ects ol 
1e general dampness and the inroads of the 
ers deep beneath 


termites, and burying oth 


ks and splinters of broken lime- 


great chun 
stone lig. 21 

In spite of the damage suffered, almost 
every article found in the tomb can be re- 
stored, at least on paper, to its original con- 
dition; and it 1s as if they were still in this 
condition that the tomb, the arrangement 


of the objects in it, and the objects them- 


‘Ives have been described in the foregoing 


SCi 
report. How different from the description 
given was the actual state of the tomb, as 
first seen by members of our Expedition, 
can be realized from figures 2, 5, and 21 

Out of the shambles which was once a 
fine tomb we can, however, draw what is 
ifter all the most important result of our 
work: a clear insight into the daily life 
character, and tastes of the members of this 
Theban family, who died one by one be- 


tween tl ars 1520 and 1460 B.c. In them 


we behold a group of solid, prosperous citi- 


12 Ve 


zens, united even in death by ties of family; 
conservative in their adherence to ancient 
1ition; vigorous 
‘apons, yet 
foppish enough to be about their per- 
sonal adornment, the curl of their hair, the 
yf their and the en- 


Ss iC 


funerary tr: 
the use of we 


and 


religiou 
en ugh to enjoy 


{ 


IuUSS\ 


condition fingernails, 


interested 


heir Var©ri- 


hancement of their skin and eves: 
»V games; busy int 
roval official, 


represented in 


in and amused | 
llin 
or 
learned profession of 
and, above all, taking pride in the { 


cribe, 
the 
ing; 


whether 
housewile: 


OUuUsS Ca 
age 
soldier, 
g and writ 


readin 


yOssessION 


ta 
of fine hough never magnificent tems 
of personal and household propert\ 


WILLIAM C. Hay? 


small 
d at 


Walls 
d by 
split 
SITS, 
ush- 
oat 
the 
‘ath 
me- 


THE MUSEUM’S EXCAVATIONS AT HIERAKON 


At the end of the season of 10 33~19034 the 


Museum’s Expedition completed its work 
at Lisht and gave up its concession there 
The rules under which foreign institutions 
are permitted to conduct excavation in 
Egypt allow the holding of two concessions 
by each institution. The Museum had long 
wished to obtain an Old Kingdom site, 
since that period is less well represent d in 
its collections than the other important 
periods in the history of Egyptian art. Un 
fortunately all the Memphite sites were 
held by other institutions or formed part of 
a large reserve which the Egyptian Govern- 
ment was retaining for its own excavators 
( onsequentl\ we were forced to look else- 
where for a site which might contain Old 
Kingdom material. The most attractive one 
available codicil to be the site of ancient 
Hierakonpolis, which, in addition to being 
one of the chief centers of culture during the 
predynastic period and the earliest dynas- 
ties, Was of some Importance during the Old 
Kingdom. A cemetery, which quite evidently 
had never been thoroughly cleared, con- 
tained two painted tombs attributed to the 
Sixth Dynasty, and it was hoped that the 
Expedition might find objects there which 
would be valuable to our collections. 

Camping equipment and workmen were 
moved by truck from Thebes to Hierakon- 
polis—a distance of sixty miles. The tents 
were pitched (fig. 1), and on the first of 
March work was begun on the Old Kingdom 
cemetery. The two decorated tombs con- 
tained nothing but drift sand. That the 
forecourt on which both of them open 
would prove more rewarding was evident 
when only a little of the debris had been 
— away (fig. Before long we came 
upon mud-brick walls, and these, it devel- 
fea. were built on the debris and not on 
the rock floor. It was here, only the second 


day after we had begun our work, that we 


POLIS 


made the most interesting find of the whole 
six weeks’ campaign. A thick slab of lime 
stone, lving lace down beside one of the 
walls, turned out to be a stela with a long 
inscription. The pictures of the owner and 
his wife are extremely provincial in charac 
ter, and the inscription 1s written in crude 
hieroglyphs (fig. 3 + is not, however 
artistic quality which makes this an interest 
ing object but rather the content of the text 
The name of the owner, Har-em-khatu-et 
“Horus in his glorious appearances,” 
identical with that of the smaller of the tw 
decorated tombs. That was natural enough, 
vet it gave us rather a shock, for we had 
picked out this ‘veti ular spot on account 
of its supposed Old Kingdom date and it did 


t 


take much study to show that the stela 


t 


nol 
was of the Middle Kingdom. But an even 
greater surprise Was 1n store for us when It 
became possible to examine the stela 
leisure. The inscription starts off, in a man 
ner common enough to such monuments, 
with statements about the worthiness of the 
owner. He tells us that he had fed the hungr' 
and clothed the poor! Then he goes ] 
‘Horus, avenger-of-his-father, charged m¢ 
with a mission to the court 1n order to bring 
(the images of) Horus of Nekhen and (of) his 
mother Isis, the justified. He commissioned 
me captain of a vessel and its crew becaust 
he considered me a competent official of his 
temple, alert in the performance o 
So I fared downstream in the fine boat, anc 
| brought forth (the images of) Horus of 
Nekhen and of his mother, this goddess, in 
the beautiful palace of Ith-towe in the 
ence of the king himself.” 

Here was indeed an pe aR com 
dence. Not only did the 

tl liddl Kir ngdom but its 


] | if 
» ha 1ad i detinite 


belong to the lidd 
owner was a man whi 
connection with our old site 


ancient Ith-towe. Har-em-kha‘u-ef was chie 
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priest of Horus of Nekhen, the particular slimmer than the ladies of her day. Nekhen 


form in which the falcon god was worshiped was a long way from the capital city, and 
1 " " 1 r, 
at Hierakonpolis. We do not know very — life there must have:been rather boresome 





FIG. I. THE CAMP AT HIERAKONPOLIS. VIEW LOOKING 
SOUTHEASTWARD WITH THE FORT IN THE BACKGROUND 





FIG. 2. “OLD KINGDOM HILL’’: FORECOURT OF THE TWO DECORATED TOMBS 
much about his duties in the temple, but he Ihe business of running the temple as its 
apparently performed them to the satisfac- chief priest probably took no great amount 
tion of his divine master. To judge by his of energy, but then it did not afford him 
picture on the stela he was a portly man very much of a living, if we may estimate his 


most priests were; but his wife was even wealth by the meager tomb which he made 
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en for himself. Har-em-khatu-ef must have possible that the statue was made to nod 
nd occasionally had yearnings to see the gay when the question was put to it. The visit 
Ie. life of the big city. Just how he managed it — to Ith-towe was apparently the high spot in 


remains a matter for speculation; probably the priest’s life. The presentation of the 





FIG. 3. BIOGRAPHICAL STELA OF HAR-EM-KHAfU-EF OI 


THE XII DYNASTY SCALE 2:9 


in some way Horus of Nekhen, the figure of | statues may have been in connection with 
the falcon god in the temple, indicated a de- a feast, possibly the coronation of one of 
sire to be taken down to the court to be the Amen-em-héts or Se’n-Wosrets of the 
introduced to the king. Instances of divine Twelfth Dynasty. We may hope that Har- 
assent exist in ancient Egypt,! and it is em-khatu-ef was able to arrange the safe- 

1 J.H. Breasted, 4 Historyof Egypt, pp. 267,268. guarding of the statues by one of his brother 


39 
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riests In Ith-towe and to make a side tri bed extending out into the desert.. The 


ich between the fort and the valley bed 


monument | city Was supposed to he the Site of a I welfth 


lhe figure of Horus of Nekhen referred to Dynasty cemetery. In view of the fact that 


n this tale may well have been the Sixth what had been considered Old Kingdom 
Dynas ype ue of the falcon which tombs turned out to be Middle Kingdom, 
wors {in the temple of Hierakonpse we thought that here the reverse might be 

When it was found 1n 18908, the copper true and so put a few men to work at this 


had disintegrated, but the golden head and point. [t soon turned out, however, that the 
imed crown are preserved to this day in remains were predynastic. About a hundred 
the Cairo Museun t is not often that, graves in all were cleared 

er the passage of so many centuries, we Pottery was, of course, the most frequent 


il with ay legree of certitude that an tem produced. It is very beautiful pottery 


es. 





Fit } THE FORT AT HIERAKONPOLIS WITH THE PREDYNASTIC¢ 


CEMETERY IN THE FOREGROUND 
nscription refers to a particular statue too, in spite of the fact that it was all shaped 


In the hope that the Middle Kingdom without the use of the wheel (fig. 6). Far 


ymbs were ealing earlier one n the from being crude, the forms and the sur- 
Old Kingdom Hill.’ we continued our faces are finer, 1f anything, than those of the 
learing there. Nothing was found, how best pottery of the dynastic period. Most of 
ever, except tombs and a few objects charac the vessels are undecorated, but one type of 


teristic of the Middle Kingdom and the’ but! ware gives us what is, without doubt 


period immediately following. TracesofLate the beginning of representative art in Egypt. 


Dynastic occupation were also present. In) On some of the more elaborate pots are 
the meantime exploratory digging was being pictures of birds and trees, on a few are the 
done on various other parts of the sit well-known multi-oared boats (fig. 5). On 

he desert at Hierakonpolis is dominated others a very simple stage of decoration 1s 
by a fort of mud brick which, it has been — present—spirals or zigzags painted in red on 
ssumed. dates from the Second Dynasty the smooth surface of the ware or a mere 


and which is one of the oldest mud-brick pattering of the darkercolor. Not that these 


1] ] ] . ‘ t ] .» » Ane 
Idings still standing in Egypt (fig It simpler forms presuppose an earlier date for 
+} ' rth Aan! | 7 ls j } = 
es on e north Dank Of awadt, a ary \ lle | F. Ouibe | \\. Green. Hiera 


2 J. E. Quibell, Hierakont part I, pl. XLI. part II, pl. LXXIII 
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this particular type of pottery. One of the 
interesting points which excavating brings 
to light is the fact that, while an early style 
may be assumed to be simple, it is likely to 
continue for a long time after more elabo- 





FIG. 5. DECORATED PREDYNASTIC POTTERY SCALI 


period of civilization, the toilet, that is to 
say “making up,” was one of the most im 


portant features of daily life. Galena and 
malachite ground up produce a black and a 











FIG. O POTTERY OF THE PREDYNASTIC PERIOD CALI 


rate designs have been introduced. Change 
will undoubtedly take place and degrada- 
tion occur, but a given element of deco 
ration may endure almost indefinitely, es 
pecially in a place so little subject to change 
as | pypt. 

\nother item present in every grave, ex 
cept the very poorest, Was the slate p: lette 
(fig. 9). It is striking that even in so early 


green powder respectively, and this was ap- 
’ 

plied around the eves. Whether ther 
medicinal value in these minerals or not, the 
or n ravi he r us i net 1] 

hance the beau } eves nd yw 
must conclude that vanity plaved its part 

en < now but tnen W Nn men \ 1] 


with women 1n so tat 


ernie d 
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teristic of the early dynastic period, and two Near the entrance of the fort was found 
pieces among them bore the name of Khaf- an interesting pile of flints—not finished 
sekhemut (fig. 11) of the Second Dynasty. arrowheads or knives, but flakes chipped 
[he granite was in very bad shape, owing to — away from flint nodules in the manufacture 
its having been burned. It seemed, in fact, of these early weapons. The chips lay in a 
to have been used in the walls of a potter, small mound just as though a basketful of 
kiln. The inscribed surfaces were ver them had been overturned on the ground 





L 


FIG. 9. SLATE PAI 


<< KSc<~ ‘ 


FIG. 10. BRACELETS OF SHELL, COPPER, AND TORTOISI 
SHELL. SCALE 1:4 


crumbly and had to be solidified at once Perhaps the soldiers in the fort 

with celluloid solution. That these frag- cutting their feet on the razor-sharp ed 
ments constituted a doorjamb or stela that of the chips and had been ordered to clear 
was once part of the fort seems certain, since — the floor of the enclosure. S of the chip 
no large tomb or other building exists inthe showed the original patinated surface of th 
neighborhood. The find came so late in the nodule, and from the color it was quite e 
season that it is not yet possible to say dent that many had come from a sin 


nodule (fig. 12). Near these flints were two 


whether the fragments can be fitted t 
gether and whether anything of historical bowls of atype rather earlier than the cem« 


interest other than their date and their con tery itself, which is predynastic; so it 
nection with the fort is to be derived from — possible that the flints date from an armed 
the scenes or inscriptions. camp much earlier than the fort 
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l rder , omprehensively. th a predynastic town site.6 Near its center a 
Hierakonpolis mound of broken stone, which must have 
trial diggings were under e} itiving been brought from a distance, remained 


tot Without car tl \ 1 have partly undisturbed. [There was a chance that 





np bleu e time we had. Remains t might prove to be the tumulus over 
| 2 CH FI M HE MAKING OF FLINT WEAPON 
tron ne earl pred tic time to the ( eftain’s er Vi but li ring revealed noth- 
Ptolen riod were d ( ered, but onl mg except bare rock covered bi LNIckK 
here and there were any areas located which ist of charred wood, bones, and other 
looke | Sl he might rep SCcrl¢ S CX¢ Dris | may have been i sort of commu- 
\ , 
vation hearth for the large settlement which 
> } } les / 
Soull le TOF re en Described by G. Brunton in Studies Presented 
dyjoin ne cuit seen oOnave been | Gr DT 272-270 pl 2a 
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er a occupied this site. The whole area, like most for the noondav hour by the potters whost 
ave of the desert in this region, has been so — kiln we found in the valley below. Another 
ned thoroughly ransacked by sebbakhin (fert such cleft had been used a helter b 
hat lizer diggers) that very little evidence other priests of Horus of Nekhen during the New 
roa than broken sherds remained. Kingdom, to judge by the graffiti which the 
While we regretted this “plundering,” it scratched on the cliff face (1 13). T] 
saved us a great deal of time and energ\ cleft lav behind a hill in w h are sil | 
since it showed more definitely than the tombs of that period 
usual surface indications on the bare desert n all, the six weeks spent at H 
whether anything remained underground in — lis proved well worth while, both in antiq 
any given spot. The salt diggers had even — ties discovered and, for the writ t least 
gone up the rocky hill slopes in the high — experience gained. [Ther no doub 
desert, kilometers to the west of the culti- the site will some | ha b¢ 
j 


vation edge. Potsherds here and there led us — thoroughly from one end to the oth 





FIG. 13 GRAFFITI OF THE NEW KINGDOM ON THE I 


on to waste time in unproductive places, but t is not certain w 


interest Were recovered. A time or whether 


some items O 


horizontal fissure under an overhanging work should wait til other more pr 
ledge high above the wad1 bed gave us hopes ductive sites have . in’ 
that it sheltered a tomb. Interesting pottery meantime wit! 

of a very early period was indeed found there — antique sites, plundering and sebakh d 
but nothing else, and we came to the con- go on in spite Il tl 

clusion that it had been used as ashady spot be don \M 
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been continued, in part at least, by vessels 
of Punt bringing their freight toan Egyptian 
port, presumably at or near lsoseir on the 
Red Sea opposite Koptos on the Nile. There 
the Egyptians met them and bartered for 
such produce as the primitive craft had been 
able to transport. The background of this 
part of the scene is given the same pink hue 
as is applied to the land of Punt at Deir el 


Bahni, ast 


or dr\ 


oa country predominately desert 
!his atmosphere the shi 


ps of Punt 
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FIG . TWO CHIEFS OF PUNT 
seem to have brought with them, sinc 


extends over all their of how- 


y 
lerings; it may, 
ly inhospitable litto- 


ever, reflect the similarly 
ral of the Red Sea, 
no more tha 


ot red | 


on which Koseir makes 
n a green speck on many leag 
yorphyry mountains 

Of what sort then were the cr 
men embarked on a 


ift in Which 
lastin: 
f v- — -mnra 4 selad th 
for a vear or more and risked th 
those of wives and children as well as such a 
freight as could tempt the rich Egyptians to 
a desert journey 





voyage s perhap 


eir lives ar 


of several day Ss, a Cargo 


which may have included “‘a vast 





of fine gold’’? It is difficult to frame an 
3 So also in a scene of woodcutting in tomb 67 
situated either in Punt or in some other 1 of 


bare heights. 
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answer which will not pr e mirth. The 
hulls are shown as long erlike shapes 
(fig. 2), rounded at both ends and colored 
pink like the background. Color, shape, and 
absence of marking almost preclude a heavy 
raft of wood hough t would seem to bi 
demanded, not only to weather storms and 
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FIG. 2 ATL RAI Ep 
defy th I ree Ol ( ing 
high mast and steering gear 1 securin 
the one running A | Mi. 2 ig exceed 
ingly primitive is rather suggested, such a 
the coracles which nav ed on the Eu 
phrates then as now. In al e the dec 
can have been raised but if bove the 
sea and is unprovided with » slightest 
bulwark against breaking waves or tempes- 
tuous winds. The rig simple as the hull 
and 1s on the model of Old Kingdom sh 
on the Nile. A single yard ts hauled to tl 
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n of the mast, and on tl i triangular or, nd comprises incense, ebony, a monkey, 
ore likel n oblong lof bl cloth or oods packed in sacks of skin, an incense 
pread. Sucl raft with such tree, etc. He is accompanied by his dog,‘ by 
Y ( | C | I I | tendants ind b 1 band ol 
vind dire ( oldiers armed with shield, bow nd ax 
y's per nel comprises lurther to the left (but not shown here) ts 

e! crew of on e chariot which has brought him and 
rs, perl edot onvoy cart roduce for barter, also 
nd a cook whose galley is the deck and under a small military guard. The goods 
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FIG. 3. AN EGYPTIAN EX TION TO THE RED SEA 
whose outfit consists of one small pot. Ther contained in jars and sacks, have been 
appears to be nothing to eat or drink. It is — brought by porters or on the backs of asses 
obvious that the depiction must admit som lhe lower register shows the departure of 
discount of its dreadful simplicity. There — the official on his return journey across the 


admissibk desert to the Nile alte! business has been 


is but one provision tor sale 


in the circumstances. The leader of the terminated and the thank offering to the 
Egyptian mission Is consecrating a very eods duly made. A broken text confirms 
liberal offering of food and drink tothe gods: this: “‘Traveling to [Thebes], starting on 
“Making an offering [to Amin of all things — the high road, carrying thousands(?) of vari- 


good and] pure, after the arrival of the ous [excellent] products of Punt—myrrh 
ships(?) of... .” ... Incense trees... .’’ A chariot and pair 

[he interpretation of the rest of the and acharioteer are waiting, and an escort 
picture seems clear. The upper register of © marches in front. The car, then, is for 
figure 3 represents the arrival of the official dignity, not for swiftness. To the left the 


it the coast to receive the merc landist due iT} 


1is dog mav be wrong 
f m Punt. This 1 lisplay lin t of him +} rt i f th sol ih } 
irom un nis 18 dispiaved in iront of nin ne esco sO he pric eared breed 
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asses are being driven back with their new 
loads, but the tree has to be carried on a 
voke by two men. There are now two small 


children with the party; the women have 


had to throw their offspring into the scale 
It seems a ver\ 


to complete the bargain. 


unworthy traffic on both sides, morally and 
economically. Other groups, not shown here 


d incomplete. 


are in red line only an 


\s no gold is shown in the freight, it mai 
be th | 


a ower halves of the 
wall depict the two means of 


t the upper and 
commun 


cation with Punt, one by Egyptian ships 








Ihe scene of th 
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triumphantly riding d 


they were mere game 


tagall 
ol war 
| ohtec 





a “tribute’ 
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ight what passed as 
incense, the other by native 
+ which carried merchandise 
of lesser volume and value. If the latter 
could make Koseir, they were no doubt 
capable of prolonging the 
Gulf of ¢Akabeh and entering into com- 


mercial relations with Syria. Unless na 


t 


vovage to tne 

val 
construction greatly improved in the Red 
Sea during the next six hundred vears, we 
may see here the kind of vessel in which 
the gold and other products of Ophir reached 
Solomon. The east littoral of that sea, even 
at the earlier period, may have seen some 
amount of such water traffic and may have 
adopted a pacific attitude towards this 
trade in the interest of its own inhabitants 
This picture, therefore, suggests cultural 
possibilities in the region not generally taken 


into account for the age. 
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his time 
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ing wild animals in | 
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Eedtu pr the g fron | his picture of the royalsportsman, unique 
{ lite holds a sun- in private tombs, is one of many much more 
ehind him. Amid flowering bushes — explicit references to a talent of Amen-hotpe 
nding desert tr tricl [fl which made him a popular sporting hero 
logs chase and bring down an He was the great toxophilite, the ace of bow- 
etc. A small comp of soldier men, aroyal Robin Hood. Hence, Tut-tankh- 
ng bows and arroy lds d mil \miun, the last and weakest of the line, with 
ind on | ovish zeal that ran his stamina, adopted 
wae 
X 
~ 
\ 
es 
\ 
/ 
< ~ \ 
ik 
> —_ 
FIG. 5. THE KING AND H 
re ! eare! rl } [ née 7 the pose ol I | n Varrior t 
royal bow and the dogs have secured But, if he was a fainéant, not so his ancestor 
[he accompanying text, which 1s fragmen- lestimony exists of the most convincing 
tary, seems to place the scene of the hunt on ort from Amadeh in Nubia, Armant, Kar- 
he west of the Nile and goes on to speak of | nak, Medamiid, and western Thebes. Final- 
the booty being counted by thousands and _ ly, his own tomb gave direct confirmation in 
presented by the king for sacrifices in the the shape of a bow most admirably com- 
nortuary temple of his father. As the owner —_ pounded of layers of horn, sinew, and wood. 
f tomb 72 was a high priest of that sanctu- [hese witnesses all tell, with many en- 
ry, this reference supplies some reason for gaging phrases, how the king was possessed 
the appearance of the picture in the tomb. | of such physical strength and skill that he 
Otherwise 1t would have exemplified the could challenge his whole army and even 
misuse of private tombs for the glorification the tough rangers and hillmen of neighbor 
of the royal house that 1s so observable at lands, enticing them with prizes, and yet 
el ‘Amarneh come off with a large margin of victory. 
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Scorning targets of wood, he would pierc« “This is the great plate of mined copper at 


| 
{ 


inches of solid copper through and through which His Majesty shot, three finget 


to the jov of his people crowding round the — thickness. The hero pierced 1 ma 
“ arena. They loved to see the sport and to © shafts, three handbreadths of them standin: 
+ recount how the roval arrow had penetrated — out at the back of the plat His Majest 
1- 


the metal shield so many handbreaths. dx 
h Moreover, the king gave thought to the se- land.” 


aiming at the mark Supporting evidence of this prowess m 


rious use of the bow by an 


while galloping in his chariot, with the be given from tombs at [het n ton 





reins tied round his waist. In after years his 143 one of the walls contains nothu | 
Successors ne bv one tried to approach hast and incompleté , ees a 
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this record, inherited 1n legend and picture All are representatiol 
orsought at least to keep the tradition alive archery. [he most 
lhe most recent, as it 1s the most at- a king holdin ) 
tractive, representation of these exploits is like the hero Gilgamesh in Babylonian | 
added here with accompanying texts (fig end, the animal being reduced t Le | 
1)5: “The king, great in strength, who dis- makes the picture a litth preposter 
plaved his dexterity before his army, the than it would appear 
mighty bowman who shoots surely and more or less symbolical intent. | I 
whose arrows go not astrav; he, when he has awide range of pl rd til ron 
shoots at a plate of copper, cleaves it as historic to Ptolen Lil I 
one does a clump of papyrus. He disdains — ance here and at this date ts of import 
all wood, as befits his strength. Mighty of In an adjoinin ene are two other figt 


arm and without peer, he, when he appears fig. 6). At the left a king or pris itsona 
in his chariot, is the god of war in person.””— chair, holding the emblen his rank. | 


, ( Lilt Cl | 
front of him a similar ‘ i 
From H. Chevrier, Annales du Ser many j 
{ntigquités de l Egypte, vol. XXVIII (1928), p 6 From Mil ( 
126, fig. 5, and H. Schaefer, Ortentalisti Liter fs hour 
irvewnuy vol. XXXII (1929), cols. 233 244 pl. OA 
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( AMEN-H | 
Was a sports! 1 e presen his 
entourage W1 eClols COmMmmMen I 
bag of 102 lions in ten years 
| | 4 
In tomb 100, belonging to one Min a) 
of the town of Thinis, ther ted 


scene which former 


CODVISTS 


preservation. It occurs 


the owner receiving tribute, 1 


of which consists of Weapons 


have 


pation with 


' 
adjoining incident. He 





amongst other duties those of 


voung prince Amen-hotpe (the 


Amen-hotpe II), 1s sitting, holding 


ked child in his lap. Though it 


dent th 


, 
t the bov is quite youl 


ear, use all the strength of thy 


| combining work with play; 
r the W was the weapon which the king 
sed in battle when his chario 

( reed wit! [ rm\ Was not intre- 

quently the le histor s false in 
word and picture 

} taro ppears to be 1 generous art 
t success lay not so much 1n hitting to a 


Ct with peneti power. A mere 
would eles less the arrow pierced 
r through a leather shield and the bronze 





of cuirass or helmet. As we have seen, Amen- 





hotpe Il was afterwards to be famous for 
driving his shaft than three hand- 
yreadths of its Jen ough solid copper 
Phen, as the r rang with the applause of 
his people, he may have thought of those 
early days in the court of the palace of 


Thinis when old Min would set him down 


from his lap and, taking him to the target 
would coach him in the elementary tech 
nique ol shootin lor we read here: He 


rules of instruction 


‘Stretch thy 


bow to thy 
arms, [fit 


\men-he 


tpe, acting 


nderines of 


son and (al iud WIth what Is stl 


i extant 


J2 
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as.... The scene is described as “the BuLL WorsHIP 


iprince \men-hotpe enjoving a lesson in 


archery in the courtyard of the palace of The cult of a living bi 


Thinis.” As Min when younger had ac-_ ration of a god, whicl 


: ] } ‘ ] 
companied Thut-mosé II] on his wars portions in the later periods 
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abroad, the child had every reason to re- Lhe e of Apis, gives few 


and again, though rarely so vividly as here several homes in the \ 


signs of healthy and strict discipline fron \rmant, and [6éd. This | 


spect the man to whose care the warlike existence in the Eighteenth 


father had entrusted his son’s upbringing earlier, though recent excay 

Pictures of the semideified kings of Egypt mid, near Thebes, h 

in her golden age, sitting in state and hung’ to knowledge and still mor 
about with regalia, would lead us to maki hvpotheses. The latest sug 
false charges of puppetry, had we not again the sacred bull of the Theb 
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their “Hor vith the epithet for white with a black head (at Medamid). 





| \ late author reconciles these assertions by 
\ br nN Si n tor ( Ww] | saying that it changed color every day! 
nt { Naturally t statu e that of Ing 
had 1 ! would have to be treated ceremonially be- 
ePretore ! I ir re r I ) 1 be Ss } templ The W rds 
' , < ‘ | \ the formula preserved are those wl h in 
on a < \ i omb of Rekh-mi-Ré¢ conclude the long 
lisk « hor for “opening the mouth,” when the 
, | ! ol tal has been carried to its resting place 
r er re being mad t after 
; enol : } ‘ voted to other ¢ ds 
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interpreted l { ( 
statue ol bull wl I endowed with 
the powers that n ( t Tit al he home 
of an indwellin ] S d. Poss 
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ch n ol the inl i whnow s | | ron na 

protector, thus giving a reason for the car- the mouth of a plundered burial pit close to 

touche. But it n well be that the r the south w [here is nothing about any 

name only implies 1 he tur ch 1 f these fragments that points to funeral 

he 9g COl rated b (ihe | been pro ( The probably belonged to successive 
8 Some refe ( £ On « men oe occupants of the immense hall and, being 

Sa a a avid atten Gn hrown aw or buried by them, were dis- 

\ irbed again and again before they wert 
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gathered up in the excavation of the tomb ljel-Ptah, had been offered her by a certain 

The find was claimed by Sir Gaston merchant, and the price paid for the girl 

Maspero for the Service des Antiquités, but) was 4 deben and 1 kidet of silver (about 
; 


| was allowed to take them to England for ounces 
study. A beginning was made, and the two We can imagine how every art of bargain 


surviving pages of the large document were — ing learnt by the merchant and ingrained in 
photographed, but the needed leisure failed | the woman was employed, how the poor girl 
me again and again. Last year | obtained was praised and dispraised, how the ability 


the permission of the Director of the Metro- — of Eret-nofret to meet such a payment wa 
politan to place them for publication in the — over- and underestimated, before the pur 
hands of Dr. Alan H. Gardiner of London. | chase price was settled. This was, however 
His article now hes before me in manuscript only the beginning. How was the payment 


and will be printed in an early number of | to be made? Eret-nofret must have been 


The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, but 1 well-to-do woman to be able to consider the 
is fitting that the interesting contents of | purchase of two slaves; but if there w 
this document should simultaneously be silver in the house, it would have been deep 
made known 1n general outline to readers ol lv buried and not acknowledged. So Eret 
the BULLETIN. The translation and com- nofret must bring out all her possessions of 
ments which follow are almost entirely de which the exchange value ts evident and la\ 
rived from Dr. Gardiner’s authoritative them before the merchant, as small school 
article. His study of the papyrus give boys do amongst us when the irrange 
reason for dating it to the early years o swop.” First she visits her linen chest for 
Ramesses Il. He estimates that it has lost made-up garments and other I le pre 
some ten lines of the beginning and con sumably new and probably woven in tl 
siderably more than that of the conclusion house. She produces five such pieces. The 
but the extant portion is so perfectly pre- next obviously salable cl f propert 
served and its purport so clear that it 1s o constituted by the copper or bronze vess« 
very exceptional importance for its siz of the kitchen, which are perhaps kept for 
both philologically and in subject matter this very purpose in larger numbers than 
The papvrus gives the circumstances of a necessary, as less liable to theft and not too 
legal dispute. A certain lady, a citizen of | suggestive of wealth. Six such pots and pans 
[Thebes named Eret-nofret, the widow ot re available, and, witl makeweight of 
one Si-Miat,? had been accused of employ- additional cloth procured from outside, the 
ing property, in her possession but belong- | sum is made up. The girl is handed over and 
ing in part at least toanother woman, Boket- now at least becom human being instead 


Mit, as part of the purchase money of two — of a piece of merchandise, and Eret-nofret 
slaves. These slaves, onea girlnamedGemni- thinks out a nan 
hir-amentet and the other a man named on the West 


[he discovery of the papvrus fragments was ach plece Ol cloth o1 etal had been 
noted, with a brief statement of the contents of weighed up, it relative Valu n silver 
the large document, in the BULLETIN, 1915, p calculated 1 the ii ether 
sh lhis concluded the bargain so far as the 

sat eee Pee mb af P . 

a Made gins selabpeinaions b of Puy-er merc! nt was concerned Not so lor the 





Ré¢, in which | was worl cutively with 
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d In fore us the w tnesses of whom vou said that tol held rr th regardin non x 
the they knew this silver belonging tothe citizen — ues is highly el e. But the price quoted 
om Boket-Miat which was given in order to bu would seem to reveal a state of 21 
pli- the slave Gemni-hir-amentet, as well as the al prosperity. since Dr. Gardiner cites « 
witnesses to this tomb which vou said wa dence that underthe Twenty-second Dyn 
made by the citizen Boket-Miat, and the tv there w case in which thirty-two mal 
eo citizen Eret-nofret gave it to the merchant ad female slaves we! 

\ Nakhte and he eave her the man slave Tiel kidet and another nder the Twer 
ty, Ptah in exchange for it.’ n which a slave er 


bly “Number of the witnesses named by thi Ihe second point the relative valuc 
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C price of the girl (41 Ardet) obviously might — the sociology of ancient | 
Ss form a valuable contribution to a study of e papyrus, wh repaired 
the remunerative value of labor at the pet and mounted at Dr. Gardiner’s charg 
) od. But we do not know what attrac ‘ Ss w be ! ( \\ 1 
or exceptional intelligence the girl possessed rollin 
I or what commercial value such qualifica N ( 1) 
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